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SCS AT BYRON HIGH 


Drawing real objects from life occupies the 
neophyte artist 1n sketching. 


A home project carried on in connection 
with the correspondence course in Dairy Hus- 


bandry. 


The study of electricity accounts for the in- 
tense concentration on the part of this student. 


ee 


With her correspondence course in piano by 
her side, the aspiring pianist practices her scale. 
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Byron High School Uses SCS 


Plan To Enrich Curriculum 


Additions, Changes 
In Correspondence 
Center Staff 


The appointment of Dean Moomey 
as Supervisor of Correspondence Study 
heads the changes in the instructional 
Statieeat.. the 
Moomey succeeds W. C. Meierhenry, 


correspondence center. 


now assistant director. 

Mr. Moomey brings to the extension 
division considerable experience in cor- 
respondence study as a former school 


He the 
Chester six-year high school in which 


superintendent. developed 
was included an extensive program of 
individualized instruction through the 
use 

Study 
study syllabi. 


of Supervised Correspondence 


courses and _ correspondence 
Six-man football also 
had its inception at Chester during 
Moomey’s stay there. He later was 
superintendent of the Elgin Public 
Schools and more recently has been 
engaged in work with the DeKalb Hy- 
brid Seed Corn Company at Fremont, 
Nebraska. 


experience prior to his becoming super- 


He had extensive teaching 


intendent at Chester. 
Instructors new to correspondence 
study this year are Dorothy Dennis Mc- 


~ Culley in science and commercial arts, 


and Irma Warta in social science. The 
following instructors not new to cor- 
respondence study are other members 
of the staff: Miss Ada Gibson, Mrs. 
Lutie Goodin, Mrs. Bina Day Gul- 
brandson, Mrs. Lena B. Krumtun, Miss 
Jeannie Lowdon, Mrs. Lenore Morrison, 
Miss Carmen Muir, Miss Loula Parker, 
Mrs. Mildred Pollack, Miss Merle Simp- 
son, Mrs. Geneveine Walker, Mrs. Leila 
Wilkinson, Bernard Burke, Edgar 
Hamm, Allen Klingman, James Mor- 
rison, Paul Michand, and _ Francis 
Rezek. Vincent Vaughn, aeronautics 
instructor last year, has entered the Col- 
lege of Medicine at Omaha. 


That Supervised Correspondence 
Study fits the curricular needs of small 
schools is the experience of Byron High 
School, according to E. J. Grupe, Super- 
intendent. 

“We feel that Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study plays an important part in 
the Byron school program,” commented 
Mr. Grupe. “We have used Corres- 
pondence Study through the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska during the seven years 
that our community has maintained a 
twelve-year high school.” 

Byron, which had a total enrollment 
of 14 students seven years ago, now has 
31 high school pupils with 12 students 
carrying supervised correspondence 
courses in Elementary Typing, Ad- 
vanced Typing, Art, Normal Training 
Music, Physics, Dairy Husbandry, 
Swine Husbandry, Feeding Farm An- 
imals, and Shopwork. 

All juniors and seniors carry three 
subjects in residence, and one by corres- 
pondence. “This gives each student,” 
explained Mr. Grupe, “an opportunity 
to take an equivalent of four one-semes- 
ter courses by correspondence. 

Junior and senior boys and girls at 
Byron High School meet regularly dur- 
ing the school day in two classes for 
instruction by correspondence. Students 
are expected to spend extra time in 
study on their correspondence courses 
in addition to time spent in the class- 
room. 

Byron High School uses Supervised 
Correspondence Study to enrich the 


(Continued on page 3) 


Twelve students carrying 8 different corres- 
pondence courses are being supervised in this 
classroom. 


Vocational Educaton Experiment 


In Nebraska Small Schools 


“If vocational education is a good 
thing for large schools, it ought to be 
good for small schools,” commented 
Mr. G. F. Liebendorfer, head of the 
State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, recently. 


Acting upon this statement, Mr. W. 
C. Meierhenry, assistant director of 
University Extension, has recently or- 
ganized an experimental program in 
vocational education to be carried on 
in five small Nebraska schools, namely, 
Byron, Elmwood, Hardy, Palmyra, and 
Wilber. 


In explaining the aim of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Meierhenry said, “We are at- 
tempting to organize a program of 
vocational education which will meet 
the varied needs of pupils in small high 
schools quite as well as the completely 
organized programs now in operation 
in larger high schools. It is hoped that 
this will be made possible in part by 
the combined use of school and com- 
lieu of well 
equipped laboratories in larger schools 


munity resources in 


and in part by correspondence study 
courses which will provide the technical 
side of the subject ordinarily furnished 
by qualified vocational instructors.” 


As an example of how the program 
operates, the student is placed in some 
community establishment, such as a 
garage. There he gets practical expe- 
rience in actually doing work. He is 


then registered for a correspondence 
course that is closely related to his 
practical work experience, such as auto- 
motive mechanics in the case of the 
boy working in the garage. In the 
absence of a full-time local coordinator, 
the local superintendent of schools and 
a representative from the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education and the 
Extension Division respectively will 
work together to achieve a satisfactory 
program. 


In most cases the boys are released 
from school on a part-time basis to work 
in the practical situation. Always, how- 
ever, the student carries at least two 
subjects in the regular school program, 
such as English and Social Studies, 
which are considered to be necessary 
for any well educated citizen. 


Art Course Helps 
Complete Program 


“My! The girls are enthusiastic about 
their new work,” writes Mrs. Florence 
Milne from Endicott, Nebraska, in tell- 
ing about the use of Supervised Cor- 
respondence Study courses in the Endi- 
cott Public Schools under the direction 


of Miss Dorothy G. Strain, superin- 
tendent. 


In searching for a course to provide 
educational opportunities for the girls 
of the school while the boys took shop- 
work, Miss Strain discovered the pos- 
sibility of Supervised Correspondence 
Study. Accompanied by another high 
school teacher, Mrs. Milne, Miss Strain 
visited the Extension Division at Lin- 
coln and enrolled seven girls in a course 
in sketching taught by Miss Parker. 


“Already we have heard so many 
favorable comments from parents and 
patrons concerning our extension 
courses,” commented Mrs. Milne. “We 
have sketched out-of-doors and indoors, 
and plan to take several excursions dur- 
ing our course. I believe the girls like 
modeling and sketching people the 
best of all. They are so quiet while 
absorbed in their work that Miss Strain 
says they are like groups of college 
students. 


“They were very excited when their 
first lesson was returned, and they 
especially enjoyed all the little com- 
ments that you (Miss Parker) wrote.” 


In commenting on the objectives of 
the course Miss Parker said, “The stu- 
dents are taught to see the beauty in 
their own surroundings and in the 
familiar scenes of home life. They do 
not make an exact reproduction of the 
objects to be sketched but are encour- 
aged to catch the spirit and character 
of the subject or scene.” 


Instructor Til 


Mrs. Lenora Morrison, author of the 
new course in American Problems, and 
a correspondence instructor, recently 
submitted to an operation at the Lincoln 
General Hospital. She is now at home 
and is making very satisfactory pro- 
gress toward complete recovery. 


The Student Says | 


GLAD TO BE AN AMERICAN 


Dear Instructor: 


Since I am in no position to question 
a veteran of the last war (being one in 
this one), I shall do my best by telling 
of my dad’s viewpoints, and a few of 
my own. 


My dad was a veteran Alpine trooper, 
and fought for Italy. His viewpoint 
on war was that he had done all the 
necessary fighting for our whole family, 
for this and our future generations. 
(I have two older brothers in this war 
in addition to myself.) 


He believes “War is hell,’ and I 
agree with him. He was gassed in the 
last war and has been unable to support 
our family since 1923. His health was 
forever destroyed. Fortunately he had 
some savings; then my mother sup- 
ported us, and finally we three sons 
were able to take over that responsibil- 
ity and are still doing it even though 
we are engaged in the war. 


For sacrificing his health for Italy, 
my father narrowly escaped with his 
life, because he was anti-Fascist, and 
fled to America, where he discovered 
the true meaning of democracy. For 
his injuries (he was thrice captured 
and thrice escaped, and had four 
wounds in addition to being gassed) 
he received nothing from the Italian 
Government. 


All through life when we were at 
home, my dad always told us we are 
so very lucky to be in America. He 
said (and I know and agree with him) 
that the greatest fortune a _ person 
could have was to be an American. 
He is an American citizen (natural- 
ized) and in my opinion a good one. 


When I enlisted, it was with his 
approval and blessing, as he said I was 
really fighting for something worth- 
while for an appreciative government. 
He said, “Go, this country is worth 
fighting for.” I agree with him whole- 
heartedly and am proud to be an Amer- 
ican, even though I am naturalized. 


My dad seems to feel that after this 
war the government will not forget 
us as they did after the last war, but 
he still thinks that “War is sure hell” 
and I agree with him and hope that 
this is the last one. Dad blames this 
war indirectly on Mussolini’s Fascist 


Government, as it was he who gave 
Hitler his ideas. 


MELVIN J. CRUDER, USNR 
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Enrollments 
In SCS 


Increase 


Reaching a final total of 3,793 regis- 
trations for the year 1943-44, SCS has 
just completed its most successful year 
from the standpoint of registrations 
according to a report made to Chan- 
cellor C. S. Boucher by K. O. Broady, 
director of University Extension. 


Although the fiscal year 1942-43 
showed an increase in registrations of 
64°% as compared with the year preced- 
ing, the year 1943-44 brought a further 
increase of 13%. Actual figures for 
these two years were 3,332 and 3,793 
respectively. ; 


July, August and September this year 
are up 16% from the corresponding 
months in 1943. 


Part of the increase in supervised 
study enrollment according to Mr. W. 
C. Meierhenry, assistant director, is due 
to the 303 registrations that have been 
completed through the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, and in part to the in- 
ability of high schools to obtain quali- 


fied teachers for every subject. 


“Tt is hoped that some increase is due 
to the growing appreciation of the use 
to which supervised correspondence 
study can be put as a means of enrich- 
ing the curriculums of small high 
schools,” concluded Mr. Meierhenry. 


BYRON USES SCS 
(Continued from page 1) 


high school curriculum, offering four 
years of English, three years of mathe- 
matics, two years of history, two years 
of science, one year of civics, and sev- 
eral one-semester courses, through the 
local faculty. Through Supervised Cor- 
respondence Study, 132 different courses 
are made available to juniors and sen- 
iors. These subjects range from avia- 
tion mechanics to zoology. “In this 
way,” explained Mr. Grupe, “the stu- 
dent in a small school has the choice 
of many “elective subjects’ and thus has 
advantages similar to those of the stu- 
dents in a much larger system.” 


Work experience and Supervised 
Correspondence Study go hand in hand. 
“The house, the shop, or the office may 
be closely correlated with correspond- 
ence study,” states Mr. Grupe. “Two 
of our registrants this semester are 
using the family kitchen and farm shop 
as their laboratories.” 


Article In Good Housekeeping 


Explains SC Plan 


“What is Supervised Correspondence 
Study?” Answering this question in 
an article, “The School That Comes by 
Mail,” which appeared in the October 
edition of Good Housekeeping, K. O. 
Broady of the University of Nebraska 
explains the plan whereby curricula of 
smaller high schools are enriched and 
elementary or high school education 
is brought to isolated or physically 
handicapped boys and girls. 


Although the plan is new and unique, 
its popularity has grown steadily. 
“Already more than half the states have 
programs of correspondence instruc- 
tion,’ states Mr. Broady, “and several 
others are making preliminary plans 
for getting under way. The number 
of boys and girls who actually obtain 
part or all of their schooling by mail 
runs into the tens of thousands.” 


In explaining how supervised cor- 
respondence study helps bring equal- 
ized educational opportunity to the 
boys and girls of the United States, Mr. 
Broady says, “We in the United States 
believe in the principle that all boys 
and girls, no matter where they live or 
the kind of homes from which they 
come, shall have the same opportunities 
for schooling. 


“This explains why small schools are 
being consolidated into larger ones and 
bus transportation is being provided. 
With all this effort, though, inequality 
still exists. Many pupils cannot be 
reached by busses. Even the consol- 
idated schools are still small. In parts of 
the country the population is so 
scattered that no school can be main- 
tained. Supervised correspondence 
study was developed to cover this last 
long mile in our progress toward equal- 
ity of opportunity. The variety of uses 
to which it is put is a tribute to its 
adaptability.” 


Looking to the future, Mr. Broady 
envisions a greatly expanded use of 
supervised correspondence study. “After 
the war, correspondence courses offered 
through schools all over our land will 
have a new and tremendously impor- 
tant value for people whose education 
has been interrupted. 


“Men and women released from war 
jobs or the armed services will return 
home to resume their peacetime life. 
Partly because their regular work will 
make daytime school impossible and 
partly because their maturity will make 


Of Study ' 


them hesitate to mingle with adolescent 
boys and girls, these men and women 
will need an educational program so 
flexible that any subject can be made 
available whenever and wherever the 
adult is able to work at it. 


“Supervised correspondence study 
offered through the local school would 
provide the answer in even the smallest 
community. Thus schools will assume 
in reality a responsibility for the edu- 
cation of adults, which they have held 
oftentimes in theory.” 


Aliens Prepare 
For Citizenship 
Through Home Study 


Home Study Courses in Citizenship 
for aliens in Nebraska who are pre- 
paring to qualify for their final natural- 
ization papers are now being offered as" 
a service through The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and The Nebraska Uni- 
versity Extension Divsion. 


The courses were prepared by the 
University of Nebraska and are used 
by correspondence centers throughout 
the United States. In addition to the 
textbook and course material for the 
student, a number of supplementary 
readers have been prepared. These little 
booklets, written on different levels 
of reading difficulty, give useful infor- 
mation on procedures in becoming a 
citizen, the rights and duties of the 
new citizen, and other related subjects. 


So far, 81 persons have completed the 
course, and about 35 more are sending 
in papers regularly. These persons 
represent many nationalities and many 
occupations. The oldest student is 87 


years of age. 


This Home Study Course under the 
local supervision of Miss Jeannie Low- 
don is a part of the nation-wide pro- 
gram to aid aliens in becoming citizens 
and to interest them in taking an active, 
intelligent part in the activities of their 
community and the nation. 


| Who’s Who In S. C. S. 


Peter McMahon, South Pacific, left the States 
twenty-nine months ago. Has been in two 
campaigns and by this time is in the midst 
of a third. He says, “Since I have no apples 
to give my teacher I am enclosing part of a 
rubber case that I found in a warrior’s pocket. 
It. has been eighteen months since I have seen 
a white woman; she was in the Fiji Islands. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt passed through Guad- 
alcanal.” Peter sends in lessons quite reg- 
ularly. 

Bill Boswell, Marshalltown, Iowa——‘After 
three years in the Marines it seems almost 
crazy for me to go back to school; I have 
passed my twenty-first birthday, am six feet, 
one inch tall, and weigh 190 pounds. 

“T was discharged from the Marines some 
months ago because of shock and a bad knee. 

“T like all sports, dancing, and eating; as a 
matter of fact, I love to do everything. 

“You have given me real hope toward 
finishing school.” 

Walter Speirs, Hay Springs, Nebr., is six 
feet: tall, weighs 150, has red hair and blue 
eyes. He has always been interested in air- 
_ planes and spends his leisure hours experi- 
menting with them. 

Barbara Farley, recently of Lincoln, is con- 
tinuing her work in sketching in the Table 
Rock Schools where her father is superintend- 
ent. 

Margaret Clements, Glenn Ferry, Idaho, left 
high school in 1942 to work in a bank. She 
likes the work very much but feels the need 
of a high school diploma and hopes through 
correspondence to complete her junior and 
senior years. 

Phyllis Longhagen, McCook, expects to 
graduate from high school in 1945. Her 
favorite subjects are English and botany. Her 
hobby is writing poems. She especially en- 
joyed the movie “This is the Army.” 

John Gorc, Anchorage, Alaska, says, “Since 
I have been taking correspondence work in 
the University of Nebrask I met a young lady 
that: works at the post office here in Anchor- 
age, She attended that university. and spoke 
very highly of it. She thought how nice it 
would ‘be if I, too, could attend that school. 
What chances do you think I have of attend- 
ing that school? I am really anxious to know.” 

,, Virgil Roach, Tiburson, California—In his 
letter are these thoughts: “I am twenty years 
old; have been in the Navy for a few months 
oyer, three years as a shipfitter and at present 
I have charge of the shipfitter ship and all 
base ‘repairs. 

“T left school in 1940 and have just lately 
come to my senses and begun to continue my 
education. My ambition is to be a: chemist,” 

_Ed John Bishop, Broken Bow, entered the 
service in August and was assigned to the Sig- 
nal':Corps. By taking three ‘correspondence 
courses he was able to complete his. high 
school work before being drafted. .He will be 
given his diploma in the spring of ’45 when 
his class is graduated. AEE edge 

Theresa Bernier, Greenville; New’ 'Hamp- 
shire. ‘We have had a hurricane,” says Ther- 


Extension Catalogue Lists New, 
Revised Home Study Courses 


Listing 132 courses, the 1944-45 
catalogue of the supervised correspond- 
ence study department of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Extension Division has 
been circulated throughout the schools 
of the state this fall. 


‘Attractively bound, the catalogue 
gives, in addition to a description of 
each course offered, helpful suggestions 
concerning the policies and procedures 
employed in administering supervised 
correspondence study. 


New and_ revised correspondence 
courses are included among the 132 
titles listed in the catalogue. Commer- 
cial Arts offers revised courses in Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Typewriting. 
Four new courses in English are now 
available on the ninth and tenth grade 
levels. 


The Home Economics department 
has listed two new courses, Home- 
making Ix-44 and Homemaking IIx-44. 
Trigonometry is a revised course de- 
signed for high school students who 
have shown. exceptional mathematical 
ability and interest. 

Normal Training Music intended 
primarily for high school students who 
are preparing to teach has been written 
to parallel the Nebraska Course of 
Study for normal training music. 

In the science department two semes- 
ter courses in Physics have been revised 
to give the student with limited labora- 
tory facilities a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. 

A new social science course, Prob- 
lems in American Democracy, deals in 
an interesting manner with problems 
confronting our American way of life. 


esa, “which made about 80 per cent of the 
McIntosh apples fall, so every school pupil had 
to pitch in and work late in order to get all 
the crop in. Since there is a shortage of men, 
this is an emergency.” 

Helen Jensen, Tekamah, was severely in- 
jured in a gas explosion last May. She has 
now improved sufficiently to work on her cor- 
respondence course. 


Richard Jensen, who is attending high school 
at La Salle, Illinois, is trying to complete high 
school in three years so as to join the Marines. 


Jane Drake, Crete, Nebraska, plans to finish 
high school in 1945. Her favorite subjects are 
mathematics and music. Two movies that 
she particularly enjoyed were “One Foot in 
Heaven” and “Going My Way.” 

Jane’s hobby is music; she would like to be 
a professional musician. 


Marjorie Lee and Don Rhinehart, Grand 
Island, Nebr., along with their mother, have 
been moving about considerably lately in order 
to be near Major Rhinehart, who is an army 
dental surgeon. Correspondence study has 
enabled Marjorie Lee and Don to keep abreast 
of their high school work. Marjorie Lee 
entered College at Gunnison, Colo., in Sept. 

Mary Ann Elm, Kaycee, Wyoming, lives 
about four miles from the colorful little town 
of Kaycee, situated on the Powder River. In 
addition to ranching, some irrigated land is 
avaliable for cultivation in the Kaycee com- 
munity. Since Mary Ann has always lived in 
a small rural community, she does not be- 
lieve she would enjoy living in a city of any 
size. 

Clinton McNaught of Parks, Nebraska, was 
held up somewhat on his correspondence 
course by work in the harvest fields, but now 
is able to resume his studies. Clinton is fifteen 
years of age and goes to Benkelman High 
School. 

Clifford Brandt, Staplehurst, Nebraska, is 
attending Seward High School. Clifford is 
the second in his family to take correspondence 
work; he wrote on one of his first papers, “D 


extension and enjoyed it.” (Editor’s Note: 
Nelda Brandt is the sister to whom Clifford 
refers. Nelda did outstanding work in her 
correspondence study, and she is now attend- 
ing the University of Nebraska.) 


Charles Kish, U. S. Navy, first became inter- 
ested in taking correspondence work upon his 
return from active duty against the Japanese. 
He noticed a poster in the Naval Base library 
at San Pedro, California. offering sailors a 
chance to obtain further education. Upon 
consulting his Educational Services Officer he 
registered for his first course. In conclusion 
Charles says, “I intend to take other subjects 
as soon as I make my next higher rating, 
Gunners Mate First Class.” 


Nancy Reed, Fairbanks, Alaska, wrote to 
her correspondence instructor indicating that 
in October she hoped to journey “outside” to 
attend the University of California at Berkeley. 
She says “Outside” is an Alaskan term for the 
United State; “‘cheec-chako” is a newcomer; 
a “sourdough” is an Alaskan. 

Nancy finds so many things that interest her 
that she is having difficulty making up her 
mind as to what major to. choose, her choice 
now resting between physics and chemistry. 
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Joan Singel, Conemaugh, Pa., takes elementary 
work at Nebraska. 


Grade School 
Children Served 
By S.C.S. Courses 


“My husband is employed in the 
Dominican Republic by an oil com- 
pany. I have received word that my 
son and I may go. The only drawback 
is that there is no American school 
there. The local superintendent told 
me that you had correspondence courses 
to care for children who, for some 
reason, are unable to attend a regularly 
organized school.” So writes a Kansas 
mother to the University of Nebraska 
Extension Division inquiring about ele- 
mentary correspondence study. 

A father from Washington state 
writes, “Please send me information 
about your correspondence lessons for 
grade school children who are unable 
to attend school. Our child has heart 
trouble. I’m specifically interested in 
the second semester of the eight grade.” 

A Nebraska family living in the Sand 
Hills region writes, “Weare living on 
a ranch and find it impossible to secure 
the services of a teacher for this year. 
May we secure elementary courses 
throught the University of Nebraska?” 

One of the students carrying this 
elementary work through correspond- 
ence is Joan Singel, Conemaugh, Pen- 
nsylvania. Joan, age 12, contracted 
rheumatic fever and consequently can- 
not attend school. 

The University of Nebraska Exten- 


sion Division supplies courses for all 


Fairmont, Ohio, School Uses S.C.S. 


Courses in Vacation Study Center 


eight grades of elementary school work. 
In grades one and two the program 
has been so developed that reading, 
numbers, health, science, social studies, 
music, and writing are all correlated 
into a unit of one week’s length. 
Thirty-six units make up the course, 
one unit for each week of the school 
year. 

The materials for grades three 
through eight are so written that each 
subject has a syllabus which takes a 
semester to complete. The semester’s 
work is broken down into units for the 
convenience of the student. The usual 
elementary subjects are contained in 
the program for grades three through 
eight. 

The elementary courses as presented 
through the University of Nebraska 
Extension Division are very much en- 
joyed. and appreciated. A Nebraska 

(To page 3) 


S.C.S. Courses 
Being Revised 


The Supervised Correspondence 
Study Department is continuing its 
policy of keeping its course offerings 
up-to-date and modern, by revising 
several present courses along with writ- 
ing some new courses. 

Dr. Joseph Alexis has revised the 
second year German Course to make it 
conform to a newer textbook. Mrs. 
Louisa Wilson will make a revision of 
the second semester of second year 
Latin, and Mrs. Leila Wilkinson will 
develop a one semester course in Junior 
Business Training to replace the present 
two semester course. Mr. A. R. Lichten- 
berger will write a modern course in 
Soil Concervation based on principles 
worked out on conservation at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Summer Work 
Shop. Miss Simpson is re-writing the 
present two semester course in Ad- 
vanced Algebra and Mr. Stanley Bar- 
nett is working on a two semester 
course in General Science. 

Mrs. Lenora Morrison is developing 
a new course in senior English built 
around world literature. A course in 
Advertising will also make its first 
appearance in next year’s catalog. Sey- 
eral other revisions and new courses are 
contemplated in addition to the above. 


“The presentation of summer school 
work to high school students has always 
posed a difficult problem,” explained 
Mr. W. C. Meierhenry, assistant direc- 
tor the University of Nebraska Exten- 
sion Division. “There always arises 
the question of how to present needed 
subjects to students who should engage 
in and can profit by vacation study. 


“Regular classroom instruction has 
such limitations that it is hardly feas- 
ible in most schools. The variety of in- 
terests and needs, coupled with the few 
students for each of the subjects, makes 
regular classes economically unsound. 
Then, too, there is the problem of 
securing an instructional staff whose 
teaching majors and minors make pos- 
sible the offering of so many different 
classes, who will be able to give sufhi- 
cient time, and for whom financial sup- 
port can be secured. 


“The use of Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study materials has met the situa- 
tion in numerous cases. Many schools 
register their pupils directly with the 
Correspondence Center and have the 
instruction provided in this way. Others 
purchase only the syllabi and furnish 
the instruction locally.” 


The experience of Fairmont, Ohio, 
where summer school was carried on 
last year for thirty-seven students, and 
where instruction was provided locally, 
is a typical example of what can be 
done with a summer school for high 
school pupils. Mr. J. E. Prass, Principal, 
has the following to say: 


“In the main, it worked quite well. 
Thirty-seven students took work and 
all but one earned at least one-half 
credit. Many of the better students 
earned a full credit. Several better stu- 
dents took new work in Latin and 
geometry and did all right with it. 


“The students really learned more 
than in any summer school of which 
I am familiar. It taught them inde- 
pendent study which is so important to- 
day with large classes.” 

Mr. Prass states further, “The regular 
daily supervision was a necessary part 
of the plan.” In this issue of the News- 
letter you will find an exact copy of the 
plan used successfully by Fairmont last 
year. 


Extension Writes Courses Used 
By U.S. Armed Forces Institute 


Recognition of the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Agricul- 
ture has made outstanding contribu- 
tions to agricultural knowledge, coupled 
with the reputation held by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Extension Division 
as a producer of excellent Correspond- 
ence Courses, has led to the commis- 
sioning of the local center to write three 
agricultural courses for the United 
States Armed Forces Institute at Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 

Three types of Correspondence 
Courses are offered through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. One 
type cosists of regular courses offered 
by Extension Divisions. Eighty-two 
University and College Extension Divi- 
sions, among’ them the University of 
Nebraska, are cooperating by present- 
ing many of their regular Correspond- 
ence Courses to armed forces person- 
nel. Within certain limits, the Institute 


pays one-half the cost of the course for 
all personnel except Army officers. This 
arrangement allows Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps personnel to study regular 
high school and college Correspondence 
Courses regularly offered to civilians, 
at a reduced rate. 


A self-teaching textbook written for 
the Institute represents the second type 
of work offered. Troops pursuing this 
type of study send no lessons for cor- 
rection, but gain as much information 
as possible from careful reading of the 
textbook, along with critical self-exam- 
ination. 


The third type of course uses the 
self-teaching textbook referred to above, 
and in addition the student is supplied 
with a study guide. This study guide 
gives reading assignments, self-examin- 
ing exercises, and questions, the answers 
to which are written out and sent to 
the Institute Headquarters at Madison, 
Wisconsin, for correction and suggest- 
ions. 

It is this study guide for the three 
agriculture courses that the University 
of Nebraska Extension Division was 
asked to have prepared. There are only 
nine agriculture courses being prepared 
for the Institute, the University of Ne- 
braska being responsible for one-third 
of them. 


These three self-teaching syllabi have 
been completed and are now being 
edited and will soon be returned to the 
University of Nebraska for printing. 


Fairmont Summer School 


Fairmont, Ohio 
1944 


1. Director and Supervisor—Miss Helen 
Hartsock. 

2. Purposes: 

(a) To aid boys to receive a diploma 
before induction into armed forces 
ae Ns) 

(b) To make up work failed 

(c) To earn additional credits or to 
overcome conflicts in next year’s 
schedule. 

3. Type of Instruction—The plan calls 
for all individualized instruction follow- 
ing carefully prepared standardized exten- 
sion work obtained from some of the same 
sources as used so successfully in the 
Armed Forces Institute program. There 
will be no organized classwork but Miss 
Hartsock will be on hand at all times to 
supervise, to guide and to administer the 
tests. 

The work of each student will be cor- 
rected, and appraised by one of Fairmont’s 
own teachers. 

4. Subjects offered—Almost all regular 
high school subjects. 

5. Credit Given—This will vary from % 
to 1% units for the summer. Not more 
than 1 credit can be earned in the six 
weeks of regular school. 

6. Time: Supervision of work will start 
Monday, June 12th, and close Friday, July 
22nd. Hours of school supervision 8:30- 
11:30 A.M. Monday thru Friday. Those 
working for 1 credit must report all five 
days. Those working for % credit will be 
required to report but three days of the 
five each week. 

Those wishing to earn 1% credits will 
take the final % credit from July 24th to 
Septmber Ist without school supervision. 

Each student will work at his own rate. 
Some may finish before the end of the six 
weeks. Some may take longer than six 
weeks. 

7. Outside Work: Those taking but one- 
half credit could do some work in the 
afternoons but must expect to have con- 
siderable home work. 

Those taking one credit must not try 
any regular outside work. 

Those taking one and one-half credit can 
only hope to work part time in the latter 
part of the summer. 

8. Cost: $8.50 per % credit of work. 
Use of textbooks and lesson outlines in- 
cluded in the above amount. This repre- 
sents actual cost of work involved. The 
salary of the director and the cost of text- 
books will be paid by our Board of Edu- 
cation. 

9. Registration: Registration accepted 
now with full payment of money. Use 
blank provided. Those working for 1% 
credits need not pay for the final half credit 
until this work is started. 

10. Approval of subjects: All selection of 
subjects must be approved by the Director 
of the Summer School. 

11. Student Limit: A total of 40 stu- 
dents will be accepted. Preference will be 
given to boys who need to accelerate be- 
fore becoming 18. 
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Stockville High 
Publishes Paper 


A newcomer to the SCS reading 
table is the Stockville Blue Jay. The 
Stockville, Nebraska, High School pub- 
lished a paper, the Blue Jay, from 1939 
to 1943. This year Supt. Loshbaugh 
and the Seniors decided that their 
school should have a paper again. 


Interested Seniors and Juniors were 
registered for Journalism in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Extension Division 
and began work on their lessons. 
Wisely enough, Juniors were included 
so that experienced people will be on 
hand next year to carry on. In Febru- 
ary Supt. Loshbaugh took the Seniors — 
to Curtis, Nebraska, where they visited 
the plant of the Enterprise, studied 
printing processes and made arrange- 
ments with the editor to have their 
paper printed . 

The staff was selected by vote of the 
Journalism students, and the old orig- 
inal name, the Blue Jay, was agreed up- 
on. The name seems appropriate, in- 
deed, for the school colors are the blue 
and white of the blue jay bird. Actual 
work on the paper began about the first 
of March, and the result is an attrac- 
tive, well-arranged paper of four pages, 


the last page being devoted to adver- 


tisements of Stockville business houses. 


In his editorial in this first edition of 
the Blue Jay, Editor Willard Mecham 
says in part, “Determination—that is 
the word that would best characterize 
our first publication of the Blue Jay. 
It hasn’t been an easy job to begin once 
more. An entirely new staff has been 
assembled and hardly one of us has had 
any experience at newspaper work.” 
This first issue of the Blue Jay is evi- 
dence of the determination and fine 
work of the Stockville folks. 


The staff of the Blue Jay includes: 
Editor—Willard Mecham; Bus. Megr., 


Typewriting 


“Typewriting, as offered through 
Supervised Correspondence Study, has 
taken on new significance during the 
war period,” stated W. C. Meierhenry, 
assistant director of University Exten- 
sion. He explained that the enormous 
demand for competent clerical workers 
by the armed services, war industries, 
and civilian enterprises continues to ex- 
haust the available labor supply at any 
one time. This has created a rather 
artificial demand, but a demand that 
enables trained people to earn lucrative 
wages. Many high school students, 
therefore, are taking typewriting courses 
for vocational purposes, looking for- 
ward to employment as soon as they 
graduate from high school. 


Likewise, many commercial arts 
teachers have been attracted by the 
high wages of office positions. Other 
teachers have left the profession for 
various branches of the service. This, 
Mr. Meierhenry believes, has caused a 
dearth of teachers needed to train new 
office workers. Although Supervised 
Correspondence Study is not partic- 
ularly designed for the instruction of 
whole classes, it has met this war-time 
need by supplying the necessary instruc- 
tion. It is to be remembered that 
Supervised Correspondence Study is 
primarily an enrichment device to be 
used in meeting individual student 
needs. 


As a whole the students registered 
in Correspondence Courses in type- 
writing are performing well. The 
names of students which follow do not 
in any way include the names of all 
the students doing good work. The 
names do represent pupils who have 
made excellent grades on all work com- 
pleted, including tests and supervised 
tests, and who have typed speed tests 
with a very high degree of accuracy. 


Commercial Arts IIx-43: Marjorie 
Richard, Max Nebraska, 60 words per 
minute; Virginia Wiley, Max Nebras- 
ka, 50; Jean Easton, Maywood, Ne- 
braska, 40; Delia Shepherd, Maywood, 
Nebraska, 50; Ryland Saum, Maywood, 
Nebraska, 55; Devonna Thayer, May- 
wood, Nebraska, 40; Helen June White, 
Maywood, Nebraska, 50; Lavona Silk, 
Cushing, Nebraska, 50; Erna Ball, 
Hemingford, Nebraska, 45. 

Elba, Nebraska, has six pupils regis- 
tered in Commercial Arts IIIx-44; 
namely, Ruby Englebrecht, Rosella 
Spilinek, Elna Barnes, May Rose Jen- 
sen, Nadine Shrewsbury, and Harriet 
Jacobson. This class as a group has 


Notes From The Teacher's Desk 


done exceptionally fine work, the 
majority of them making at present a 
net speed of 58-60 words per minute. 

Others worthy of mention are as fol- 
lows: Joycelyn Balkkob, Naper, Ne- 
braska, 50 words per minute; Opal 
Goodman, Naper, Nebraska, 53; Eva 
Mae Kahler, Maywood, Nebraska, 65; 
Mildred Heitman, Byron, Nebraska, 
50; Tredella Bolt, McGrew, Nebraska, 
60. 

In Commercial Arts [Vx-44 some of 
the outstanding students are Betty 
Green, Bradshaw, Nebraska, 62 words 
per minute; Betty Anderson, Heming- 
ford, Nebraska, 55; Ruby Heitman, By- 
ron, Nebraska, 60; Geraldine Hopkins, 
Venango, Nebraska, 65; Willard Me- 
cham, Stockville, Nebraska, 58. 


Home Economics 


Reports recently received from three 
students taking SCS courses in home 
economics indicate a variety of expe- 
riences. 

Mrs. Margaret Stockwell, Harting- 
ton, Nebraska, is enrolled in Home 
making Lx-44. She says, “My oldest 
boy is an aviation cadet, my second son, 
a seaman first class in the Navy and 
my daughter a nurse cadet. 

“Some time ago you suggested that 
I might think this course rather juvenile 
at times. I am a trifle old, maybe, to 
need all the things given, but you 
would be surprised how many interest- 
ing things there are for me. My big- 
gest benefit was learning to serve 
proper, well balanced meals. We have 
always had plenty of food, but I have 
found that there is quite a bit of differ- 
ence between plenty to eat and proper 
food. Well balanced meals are what I 
strive for now. 


“Tt will take a few months for me to 
get the ‘proper hang of things.’ After 
twenty years of feeding a large family, 
habits have a way of cropping up now 
and then.” 

Harold G. Lewis, Std..1/c, USAFI, 
is studying Home Economics Ix, Foods. 
~l Pam “an ‘enlisted? man in the’ U; S: 
Navy which for the past four and one- 
half years has been my home. I help 
with the purchasing, preparation and 
serving of food. I am very much in- 
terested in foods and food values. So 
far I have found this course interesting 


and helpful.” 


« Mrs. Florence Schultz, O’Neill, Ne- 
braska, is taking Home Economics 
Il-x. “I am the mother of eight chil- 
dren and have had a great deal of ex- 
perience planning meals. Perhaps you 


The Liberty Consolidated School 
(via Madison) Home Economics II-x 
class is busy making family budgets, 
examining menus while noting the 
good and bad characteristics of some, 
and planning meals to be served in their 
homes. 

The members are making good use 
of their knowledge of the different cuts 
of meat, the different types of canned 
goods, and the grades of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 


will not approve of my menus for a 
week. You will notice that the evening 
meal is the big meal. It is difficult to 
fix a light supper when there are adults 
at dinner. I usually wait on the chil- 
dren first and serve the food on their 
plates. This way I can give them what 
I think they should eat. I plan to 
teach next fall so I know this course 
will aid me in teaching health and food 
habits not only to my own children but 
also to my pupils.” 


GRADE SCHOOL 

(From page 1) 
mother enclosed the following note 
to the correspondence instructor, “I 
think my son is more interested in his 
studies this year than any of his school 
years. I feel it is because he has all new 
up-to-date books and the course is so 
helpful.” 

Elementary correspondence courses 
are intended for physically handicapped 
pupils, rural pupils who would have to 
travel too great a distance for school 
privileges or for whom it is impossible 
to get a teacher, and for children living 
in foreign countries. The courses are 
so designed that they are easy to ad- 
minister and are completely individ- 
ualized to accomodate the slow or fast 
pupil, or the pupil whose physical con- 
dition is such that varying rates of 
progress are demanded. 


STOCKVILLE HIGH 
(Continued from page 2) 
Darlene Weiss; Front Page Editors: 
Eileene Weiss, Joyce Schelles, Marjory 
Richey; Humor Editors: Joan Watkins, 
Robert Brown, Lonna Jones; Sports 
Editor: Dale Hopkins; Reporters: Mar- 
vin Woodring, Dick Messersmith, Bud 
Hovey, Lynn Herrick; Supt. A. €. 

Loshbaugh. 


| Who’s Who In S. C. S. 


John F. Albrecht, S. 1/c U.S.S. Santa Fe, 
“2nd Div.”, c/o F.P.O. San Francisco, is 
making good use of what spare time he has 
while he is at sea. He is studying trigonom- 
etry with the Extension Division because, as 
he says, “After the war I plan to go back to 
college and continue the course (he had 
been taking electrical engineering). In the 
meantime anything that I can learn while I 
am out at sea, such as the trigonometry course, 
will be of some help later on.” That is a fine 
attitude and we wouudn’t be surprised to 
learn that it had something to do with John’s 
having been promoted from S.2/c to S.1/c 
since he enrolled. 

Anthony Bonds, Jolict, Illinois, is a veteran 
of World War II. He is working now as a 
draftsman, and in his spare time he is taking 
Mathematics and English. We are proud to be 
of service to returning war veterans. 


Lucille Marie Babka, Belvidere, Nebraska, 
enrolled. with us for second year Latin when 
her own school did not offer it. Lucille’s 
Supervisor tells us that she is a leader in many 
ways. She is a member of the Belvidere Con- 


solidated School Student Council; she is re-, 


sponsible for the Stamp Sale and the Junior 
Red Cross work; she directed the Christmas 
festivities; she sings in a girls’ octet; she even 
helps with the school paper. Recently Lucille 
presided at a Community Meeting where she 
led the singing and introduced those who were 
on the program. We expect much of Lucille! 


Herbert Schliesser, Fullerton, Nebraska, is a 
friend of long standing. Herbert has taken 
much work with the 
Extension Division 
and is now enrolled 
in Spanish, American 
History, English, Bi- 
ology, Mathematics, 
and Aeronautics. He 
has to his credit also 
the proud  achieve- 
ment of having pro- 
duced last year 2000 
bushels of corn, hun- 
dreds of pounds of 
butter, and thousands 
of pounds of beef and 
pork. This was done 
under the handicaps that many farmers now 
encounter, with a scarcity of mechanical corn 
pickers and all the other machinery growing 
old. In January Herbert went to the Q.O. 
Ordnance Plant at Grand Island where he is 
now employed. That man is a good citizen 
who serves his country as a farmer, a defense 
plant worker, and a student, isn’t he? 


When Dean Zoradil, Wilber, Nebraska, 
needed one more credit to enable him to grad- 
uate in May, his Superintendent told him that 
he thought our course in Business Arithmetic 
would do him the most good. Wilber expects 
to join the Merchant Marine after he grad- 
uates. We wish him the very best of luck. 


Sister Carmela, Corpus Christi Carmelite 
Sisters, St. Theresa’s Guest House, Middle- 
town, New York, learned about our courses 


from her Mother General and is now taking 
Art with us. Sister Carmela once spent three 
years in Trinidad, British West Indies. While 
she was there, she took part in a project con- 
cerned with the culture of bees. Prizes were 
awarded for the best and for the most num- 
erous products. Would you have guessed 
that honey, syrup, wax, candles, salve, soaps, 
honey wine, and vinegar could all be obtained 
as products or by-products? Sister Carmela’s 
group won two prizes. Recently Sister Car- 
mela painted a scene on a canvas five by four 
feet, which was needed to cover a wall space 
in one of the buildings of the Guest House. 
We hope that what she has learned in her 
S.C.S. art course was helpful to her when she 
made the painting. 


Betty Casaus, Puyallup, Washington, has 
a three year old son to keep her busy, but not 
too busy to do high school work with us. 
Betty is piling up all the credits she can so 
that when her husband, who is a Glider pilot 
now in the Netherlands, East Indies, comes 
home she will have something to show him. 
She says that: her hobbies are being a good 
mother, saving all she can for the future, and 
having friends. That is a pretty fine collection 
of hobbies, isn’t it? 


Molly Morris, Oshkosh, Nebraska, wants to 
be a nurse. If she finishes high school at six- 
teen, and she thinks 
she can, she will have 
two years in college 
before she enters 
nurse’s training. She 
is taking an English 
course with us. Molly 
says that her hobby 
is music, which 
sounds like a good 
hobby for a nurse. 
Molly plays the clari- 
net in her high school 
band and can play 
the piano also. 


Stephen Block, Jr.. SKV 3/c CASU 34 c/o 
FPO, San Francisco, is doing duty on an island 
“far from civilization.” Important as that 
duty is, it’s monotonous, and Stephen Block 
saw boredom ahead. Insteead of biting his 
finger nails and railing at the Fates, he got 
to work. His correspondence instructor tells 
us that he has done exceptionally good work 
in American History (we can understand a 
service man’s wanting to know everything 
in that course; it’s in his line of business!) and 
has made a fine start in Spanish. From 
Stephen’s point of view, the work has 
kept his mind occupied and helped him 
build for the future. In his letter to his in- 
structor, he expressed the hope that the Ex- 
tension Division would keep up its good 
work, adding that he would gladly recom- 
mend it to anyone. We're glad Stephen feels 
this way about us. We can surely return his 
compliments. 


Bob Archer, Brethren, Michigan, seems to 
be on his way to becoming a first rate farmer. 
He has twice won a first prize with his own 
show potatoes, has been chosen to go as an 
F.F.A. delegate to the state convention, and has 
acted as judge of potatoes at the Michigan 
Potato and Apple Show. But that’s not all. 
He’s good at basketball too, so good that he 
won his letter last year playing on the first 


tean and is a first string player again ey 


year. We think it is especially fine that he took 


time out from these engrossing activities tUnivers Lt 
rbana, Illinois 


consider his future needs. When his ow 
school didn’t offer typing, he enrolled with 
us and is now carrying that work along with 
Sele te: school work. Our best wishes to 
Bob. 


Don Kusy, of Crete, Nebraska,’ is taking 
Advanced Algebra because he wants to go to 
college. When he 
isn’t in school, he 
divides his time be- 
tween athletics and 
piano—a __ splendid 
combination. The 
ancient Greeks who 
first upheld the ideal 
of a “sound mind in 
a sound body” would 
have highly approved 
of Don’s interest in 
mathematics, athlet- 
ics, and music. 


Herbert Bockman, Estherville, Iowa, has en- 
listed in the Army Air Corps Reserve and 
expects to be called in October. When we 
asked him why he was enrolling in our 
solid geometry course, he wrote back, “be- 
cause it is very helpful in aviation.” Herbert 
should know something about planes because 
he owns one and is right now building up 
time so that he can get an instructor’s license. 
He farms too and is interested in mathematics 
and radio, all of which sounds very good to 
us. 


Grant M. Hollis, Healy Fork, Alaska, has 
completed courses in English, Social Science, 
and Mathematics this year and is still work- 
ing on General Science. Grant says that he 
took algebra because he likes it and because 
he thinks a knowledge of mathematics will 
be necessary to him later on. Besides studying 
Grant likes to hunt and to read. His hobbies 
are stamp collecting, model building, develop- 
ing film, and collecting coins. We think 
Grant’s choice of occupations and hobbies is 
excellent. They are the very stuff that good 
citizens are made of. 


Martin T. Decker, Byron, Nebraska, is 
showing fine initiative in preparing himself 
for a good place in the Navy (he expects to 
enlist after he graduates from high school 
in May) and in a profession when the war is 
over. He is interested in engineering and 
thinks he will take the aeronautical engineer- 
ing course in college. Right now he is study- 
ing trigonometry with us “because trig is basic 
for anyone interested in science or engineer- 
ing.” Last year Martin did excellent work in 
typing and physics. Since then he has built 
two model airplanes, flying gas models—just 
by way of proving that he really makes use 
of what he learns. He says he is glad that 
Byron High School offers S.C.S. courses, 
enabling him to take the trig and physics. We 
are glad too. 
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Adult Education in Naturalization 
Sponsored By Department of Justice 


U.N. Research Project 
Develops Materials 
For Home Study 

By Walter K. Beggs 


Time was when an immigrant seek- 
ing admission to American Citizenship 
was dependent upon his friends for in- 
formation, or upon what little he could 
find by way of published instructional 
materials, which probably were either 
too difficult for him or not applicable 
to his peculiar needs. 


The deficiencies of such hapha#&ird 
procedures are at ‘once evident and the 
results were pools of un-assimilated 
foreigners in the cities—“Little Italys,” 
“Little Germanys,” in fact there were 
fears that the metropolitan areas were 
becoming Balkanized. 


Most of the cities set up specialized 
programs of adult education in natural- 
ization, but the problem was nation- 
wide in scope, and the Départment of 
Justice through its naturalization serv- 
ice has within the past four years 
moved rapidly to coordinate all efforts 
into a national program. 


In the fall of 1941 a project to develop 
standard materials of instruction was 
inaugurated in Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Broady and Dr. Wilhelms of the Ex- 
tension Division were called in as con- 
sultants, Dr. Wilhelms staying on as 
a permanent member of the staff. Later 
in the year, Dr. Victor P. Morey was 
engaged as a part-time consultant. 

Neither time nor space permit the 
relating of this fascinating story in its 
entirety. Suffice it to say that the pro- 
gram grew, materials were produced 
and the 
moved apace. 

In March of 1943 Dr. Morey was 
called permanently to Philadelphia to 


program of naturalization 


Dr. Victor P. Morey, educational speicalist for the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
consults with the research group which developed a supervised correspondence study course 
in elementary citizenship training. Personnel of research group, reading left to right include 
Dr. W. K. Beggs, Miss Doris Gerdrum, Mr. Stanley R. Barnett, Miss Nellie A. Wilson, Dr. 


Victor P. Morey and Dr. K. O. Broady. 


take charge of the development of in- 


structional materials. It was the design 


of the naturalization service to pro- 
vide assistance to every prospective 
citizen no matter where he lived, or 
what his special needs. In the cities 
and larger towns the adult education 
service was available, but in small towns 
and rural areas there were many who 


had no such assistance. 


But Dr. Morey had not worked for 
several years with Supervised Corres- 
pondence Study without learning some- 
thing of its flexibility. He knew that 
the answer for naturalization conditions 
in areas where no specialized help was 
available was to be found in super- 
He approached the 


vised materials. 
University Extension Division and as 


a resulta. “project wasie carried\*on 
through July and August. Miss Doris 
Gerdrum, Elementary Teacher of the 
Montana State Correspondence School, 
Missoula, Mont., Miss Nellie A. Wil- 
son, naturalization teacher in the Lin- 
coln schools, and Stanley R. Barnett, 
course writer, University Extension D1- 
vision, were engaged to develop the 


course, Dr. Beggs and Dr. Broady to 


serve as consultants. 


The course consists of three parts. 
Part I (31 lessons) takes the beginning 
non-reading candidate, develops his 
reading ability and at the same time 
begins to acquaint him with facts of 


American life and government. 


Part If (29 lessons) acquaints him 


(Continued on page 2) 


Auditors We Would Like To Have 


Closing the books for the fiscal year is an arduous summer-time activity, 
always endured, but never enjoyed, by Mrs. Marguerite Polk Tapley, cashier 
of the University of Nebraska Extension Division. 

This yearly financial chore involves, among other things, much routine cor- 
respondence. One such task is the sending out of penny postals to absent-minded 
individuals who have failed to cash University of Nebraska checks. Returns from 
this direct-mail campaign were quite satisfactory according to Mrs. Tapley. She 
gives as evidence the following letter bearing an APO address: 


10 July 1944 
University Extension Division 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Gentlemen: 


Received your postal cards requesting the cashing of the two checks issued 
in our names March 23 this year. 

We appreciate your situation and are sorry that it is not within our power 
to be of help to you in closing your fiscal year. At the moment, however, 
we are on the Island of Saipan, and as yet we have not come upon the bank 
of that Island. Further, it is doubtful if it will be doing business when we 
find its location. 

Under these circumstances, we are at a loss to know how we can facilitate 
your accounting system. In considering the matter and since the two checks 
are for such small amounts, $1.88 each, there appears to be a solution. If it is 
agreeable to you, we suggest that you cancel the two checks and issue a new 
one to the American Red Cross in the amount of $3.76. This seems to be a 
more feasible plan than the setting up of some sort of an educational endow- 
ment. 

Please pardon our neglect in handling your correspondence, but as it 
arrived during the opening stages of our stay here, conditions made it a 
bit impossible to give it immediate action. 

Trusting that our above request will aid materially in the closing of your 
books at the end of your fiscal year, and that you will feel free to write 
us again if we can be of additional help to you in your accounting difficulties, 
we are, 

Yours truly, 


Clayton Toonen 
Douglas Young 
Toonen & Young 


To this masterful piece of understatement Mrs. Tapley replied: 


University of Nebraska 
Extension Division 
July 18, 1944 

To the firm of: Toonen & Young 

The Island 


Sirs: 


Your letter of July 10, 1944, was passed from hand to hand. Furthermore 
our noble institution was rocked by this masterpiece. 

A million pardons for begging you to cash a check at such a moment. It 
was hardly apropos, more like asking a fireman for a match when you are 
being rescued from a burning building. 

But you know how it is. We have uncashed checks here, there, and every- 
where. Some are with soldiers, but most are with folks in the States who 
are just plain neglectful. Guess these checks are about as valuable as wrap- 
ping paper, so if you want to endorse them, I’ll forward stamps for your 
air mail letters. 

We have been audited recently, but we'll put your application on the 


spindle for the future, labled: “AUDITORS WE WOULD LIKE TO 
HAVE, 


Sincerely, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
Marguerite Polk Tapley, Cashier 


R. L. Fredstrom 


(Story on page 3) 


NATURALIZATION 


with the federal government, and also 
increase his vocabulary and reading 
facility. 

Part III (20 lessons) instructs him in 
state and local government, increases 
his vocabulary still further and develops 


the basic principles of democracy. 


The course will be serviced by state 
correspondence centers. When a can- 
didate for citizenship registers, a helper 
will be appointed for him who will 
assist him constantly throughout the 
course. There will be a teacher at the 
correspondence center who will keep 
constantly in touch with both the can- 
didate and the helper. From time to 
time work exercises done by the can- 
didate will be sent to the correspond- 
ence center. At intervals, tests will be 
given the candidate which will be sent 
to the correspondence center for grad- 
ing. 

If properly administered, the course 
will fully prepare a candidate to pass 
successfully the examinations for citi- 


zenship. 


David B. McCulley 


David B. McCulley 
Bureau Secretary 
Mr. David B. McCulley on August 5 


became secretary of the Bureau of Adio- 
Visual Aids, succeeding Miss Esther 
Schwerdtfeger who resigned to accept 
a position in the Beatrice public schools 
as head of the commercial department. 


Mr. McCulley has for the past two 
years held the position of bursar at 
Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron, and was also manager of the 
college cafeteria. During the two years 
preceding his employment at Chadron, 
he served as superintendent of schools 
at Sully, Iowa. 


Graduating from Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa, with a B.S. degree, 
Mr. McCulley took graduate work at 
the American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Columbia University, 
New York City; Gregg College, Chi- 
cago; Drake University at Des Moines, 
and the State University of Iowa at 
Iowa City. He received his M.A. de- 
gree from the latter institution in 1942. 


Mr. McCulley has been active in 
civic affairs, having been secretary of 
the Chadron Rotary Club and secretary- 
treasurer of the Chadron State Normal 
College Dormitory Corporation. He 
was secretary and later president of the 
Schoolmen’s Club of Jasper County, 
Iowa. For two years he served as state 
chairman of the Iowa High School Pro- 
gram Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. McCulley have two 
children, a girl, Carolyn Susan, age two, 
and a boy, Dennis David, age one. 


College Correspondence 
Enrollments Top Last Year 


According to tabulations made 
in the office of Dr. Frank Z. 
Glick, acting assistant director 
of University Extension, students 
enrolled for 2,115 college hours 
of correspondence study during 
the first six months of 1944. The 
number for a like period in 1943 
was @445 hours. /7@e2 

The largest number of regis- 
trations has been in the fields of 
education, English, history, and 
mathematics. 


The need for additional college 
hours to qualify for renewed 
temporary certificates on the part 
of many teachers explains, in 
part, the increased registrations. 
There are, however, other factors 
which contribute to the upward 
trend of college correspondence 
registrations. Many students 
earn additional hours by exten- 
sion to qualify for the next 
higher grade of certifiate. Others 
register for correspondence 
courses in order to revive old 
certificates. Off-campus class reg- 
istrations and nurses’ training 
courses have swelled the total 
enrollments in the college de- 
partment. 


New Courses Added 


Seven new courses have re- 
cently been added to the offer- 
ings of the college correspond- 
ence department. Dr. Clara O. 
Wilson, chairman of the depart- 
ment of elementary education, 
has prepared Education 111-x, 
“The Modern Rural School.” 
Education 31-x, “Foundations of 
Modern Education,” was written 
by Dr. O. H. Werner, professor of 
education. Two courses in Eng- 
lish literature, English 21-x, and 
English 22-x were prepared by 
Dr. M. S. Peterson, assistant pro- 
fessor of English. Professor R. P. 
Crawford has produced Journal- 


(Continued on page 4) 


Preparation of Aviation 
Material Continued 


Instructional materials in aviation 
will again be made available to Ne- 
braska schools through the financial 
assistance of the Nebraska Aeronautics 
Commision it was announced recently. 

The preparation of Volume II of 
Exploring Aviation for grades five to 
eight has been started. Plans are also 
under way to produce Volume II and 
Ill of Exploring Aviation, Primary 
Series, for grades two to four. These 
materials follow the first and second 
series prepared last year by Editor 
George E. Rotter and illustrated by 
Miss Eloise Fricke. 

Attractively designed and complete 
with work sheets, these unit studies in 
aviation are being supplied to schools 
at the low cost of one cent per unit, 
the Aeronautics Commission paying 
the remaining cost. 


Fredstrom Supervises 


School Health Project 


Mr. R. L. Fredstrom, formerly assist- 
ant director of University Extension, 
has since July 1 been supervisor of the 
Nebraska School Health Project, made 
possible through a grant from the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation. The project 
is under the sponsorship of Wayne O. 


_ Reed, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion. 

In explaining the new project, Fred- 
strom said, “Our purpose is to help 
school officials in selected Nebraska 
communities introduce improved pro- 
grams of health education in their 
schools through more effective use of 
local and state health resources.” 

In carrying out such a project, a com- 
mittee composed of representatives 
from organizations interested in health 
education in Nebraska, has been or- 
ganized. It will advise with the pro- 
ject supervisor concerning the objec- 
tives of the project and the policies 
and procedures to be followed in its de- 
velopment. 

In addition to the planning com- 
mittee, five area consultants, one in 
each of the teacher training institutions, 
have been appointed to supervise four 
experimental health education units. 

“It is our belief,’ stated Fredstrom, 

(Continued on page 4) 


Off-Campus Study Centers 
Offer Courses This Fall 


Off-campus courses will again be 
offered by the University this fall and 
winter according to plans now being 
perfected by University of Nebraska 
representatives and out-state educators. 

Many Nebraska schools have used the 
off-campus plan of study. In some in- 
stances the faculties from a number of 
neighboring schools come together every 
second or third Saturday for two two- 
hour sessions. At that time the problems 
of particular schools are discussed. Plans 
are also made for the improvement of 
the teaching and administrative tech- 
niques and procedures used. ‘ 

During the two or three-week period 
between classes, faculty meetings are 
held in the individual schools to discuss 
the problems further. Readings that 
bear on the topic are covered at this 
time between class meetings. The school 
serves as a laboratory under this plan 
and the situation is real and meaning- 
ful. 

Classes in subject-matter fields or in 
areas of education more general in scope 
not so closely tied up with some specific 
school situation are also offered. 


Beatrice Summer School Successful 

The Beatrice Summer School, an off- 
campus center conducted in coopera- 
tion with the city schools and the 
county superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, H. W. Munson, completed its sec- 
ond annual session August 5. 

More than 20 young women, most 
of them just out of high school, regis- 
tered for the 12 hours of work. 
courses given were Education 111-oc, 
“The Modern Rural School;” English 
Composition. l-oc;.. Physiology. 10-oc; 
and Geography 169-oc, “The Geogra- 
phy of Asia.” Miss Marjorie Ruth, 
principal of the Belvedere Elementary 
School at Beatrice, was in general 
charge of the center and taught one of 
the classes. 

All of the students completed their 
work and qualified for teacher’s certi- 
ficates. The classes were planned for 
high school graduates who had not 
taken normal training in high school. 
By sucessfully completing 12 hours of 
college work and passing the state ex- 
aminations, the students were able to 
qualify for elementary teaching certifi- 
cates. Other students who had grad- 
uated from Normal Training Courses 
took this opportunity to begin their col- 


lege work. 
Students came from Beatrice, Adams, 
Daykin, Filley, Barneston, Jansen, 


Pickrell, Liberty, Blue Springs, Odell. 


The . 


Study Centers Complete Work 


Other off-campus study centers were 
held at Ord, Loup City and Nebraska 
City. Seventeen students at Loup City 
enrolled for Sociology 53-0c, and Phy- 
siology 10-oc, under the local super- 
vision of Miss Evangeline Waite, 
county superintendent of schools. “The 
Geography of Europe” was given to 20 
students at the Ord study center this 
summer. Miss Clara McClatchey, 
county superintendent of schools, was 
the local supervisor. The study center 
at Nebraska City this summer offered 
History 51-oc and English 239-oc under 
the supervision of Mr. Charles H. Place, 
county superintendent. 


USAFI COURSES 
USED EXTENSIVELY 


Enrollments in academic credit cor- 
respondence courses offered by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Extension Division 
through the U. S. Armed Forces in- 
stitute totaled 523 for the 1943-44 school 
term, Mrs. Edith Foster Brown, record- 
er, announced recently. 

Registrations in college subjects to- 
taled 216 while 307 men were enrolled 
for high school correspondence courses. 
More than a third of the college en- 
rollments and over one-half of the high 
school registrations were for mathe- 
matics and English. Other popular 
subjects on the high school level in- 
clude agriculture, aviation, commercial 
arts, practical arts, languages, radio, 
science, social science. 

Other ‘college correspondence courses 
found most popular were business or- 
ganization and management, engineer- 
ing, history, journalism, languages, psy- 
chology, and rural economics. 

The men who take USAFI courses 
through the University of Nebraska 
Extension Division are found in every 
part of the United States and in many 
distant places. A large percentage of 
the enrollees have only an APO or an 
FPO number so it is known definitely 
that they are not in this country. 

All military personnel of the nation 
are eligible for education under the 
USAFI plan, except commissioned army 
officers. The Institute pays half the 
cost of the course, including textbooks. 


The student pays the other half. The 


Assistant Director 
of Correspondence 
Study Appointed 


Mr. W. C. Meierhenry, formerly 
Supervisor of Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study, has been made acting As- 
sistant Director of University Exten- 
sion, replacing Mr. R. L. Fredstrom 
who is now supervisor of the Nebraska 
School Health Program. 

Before coming to the Extension Divi- 
sion, Mr. Meierhenry was superintend- 
ent of schools at Republican City. He 
completed his undergraduate work at 
Midland College and received his M.A. 
degree from the University of Nebraska 
with a major in school administration, 
in 1941. Mr. Meierhenry is married 
and has one son, Dwight, age five. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 

(Continued from page 3) 
ism 154-x, “Creative Thinking.” 
Philosophy 30-x, “Introduction to 
Philosophy,” has been prepared 
by Dr. C. H. Patterson, chairman 
of the department of philosophy. 
Agronomy la-x is a new course 
in the field of agriculture written 
by Dr. Goodding, professor of 
agronomy at the College of Agri- 
culture. 

Four courses have undergone 
major revision. They are English 
11-x, “Business English;” Educa- 
tion 63-x, “Educational Psychol- 
ogy;” Physiology 10-x, “Health- 
ful Living;” and Rural Econom- 
ics 3-x, “Farm Organization.” 


FREDSTROM. SUPERVISES 
(Continued from page 3) 

“that schools in Nebraska are not mak- 
ing use of the health education re- 
sources available to them. We hope to 
get schools to make better use of local 
hospitals, doctors, nurses, and especially 
local and state health units.” 
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Wm. S. Morgan 


Appoint Morgan 
Radio Director 


Wm. S. Morgan, newly appointed 
instructor in speech and radio in the 
department of Speech and Dramatic 
Art, assumed his new duties as Director 
of University of Nebraska Broadcast- 
ing, September 2. 


Mr. Morgan replaces Leo A. Martin, 
assistant professor in speech and radio, 
who resigned from the University of 
Nebraska staff to become an instructor 
in radio speech at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Before coming to Nebraska, Mr. 
Morgan was instructor of speech and 
radio in the Houston Public Schools, 
Houston, Texas. He was also director 
of radio productions for the Houston 
schools over station KPRC. During the 
summers Mr. Morgan served as a radio 
announcer over KXYZ, Houston. 


A native of Indiana, Mr. Morgan 
completed work for his bachelor’s de- 
gree at the University of Tennessee in 
1933. He received his M.A. degree from 
Southwest Teachers College at San 
Marcos, Texas and has since done grad- 
uate work at Northwestern University. 


Lincoln, Nebr., September 20, 1944 


No. 10 


Campus Registrations For 
Evening Classes Begin 


Forum of the Air 
Begins Fall Series 
Of Brodcasts 


Broadcasting from studios in the 
Temple building Saturdays at 5 P.M. 
by remote control over KFAB, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Forum of the Air 
continues its highly successful series 
of round-table discussions. 

The Book Nook News program, dis- 
continued for the summer, will again 
be broadcast this fall over KFOR at 
4:15 on Thursdays, beginning October 
D4 

The topics for the September Forums 
as released by Mr. William S. Morgan, 
director of University broadcasting in- 
clude “How Much Disarmament in the 
Postwar World?” Dr. Leroy T. Laase, 
moderator; “How Far Should the Uni- 
versity Extend Its Services?” Dr. W. 
K. Beggs, moderator. 


Other topics are “What is Nebraska’s 
Interest in International Trade?” Pro- 
fessor Karl M. Arndt, moderator; 
“What is the Place of the Liberal Arts 
ineePostwarseducationys 7 4.Dro,C., H: 
Patterson, moderator; and “What is the 
Future of the Hybrid Seed Corn Indus- 
try in Nebraska?” George Round, 
moderator. 

Simultaneous transcriptions of the 
Forum broadcasts are made and 
the recordings are broadcast during the 
week by other stations. KOIL at Oma- 
ha releases the program at 10:30 P.M. 
Mondays; KMMJ, Grand Island, each 
Saturday from 6:30 to 7 P.M. 

Other stations carry the Forum at the 
following times: WJAG, Norfolk, at 
4 P.M. Sundays, starting September 30 
at 2:45 P.M. on Saturdays; KGFW, 
Kearney, on Wednesdays from 3:30 to 
4 P.M. and on Thursdays from 7:30 
to 8 P.M.; KODY, North Platte, each 
Wednesday at 8:15 P.M.; KGKY, 
Scottsbluff, at 10:30 on Sunday morn- 
ings, but starting September 12 at 8:30 
on Tuesday evening. 


Campus registrations for evening 


classes offered through the University 
Extension Division will he held Thurs- 
day, September 21, 7 p.m., in Room 
103 of the University Temple building 
at 12th and R streets. 
classes in 20 different fields are sched- 
uled. 


Students may also register for even- 
ing classes, beginning September 21, by 
mail or in person at the Office of the 
University Extension Division, Room 
202, Former Museum Building. Ad- 
vance registration is desirable but not 
required. Late fees need not be paid 
until October 7. 

The demand for foreign languages 
has brought about an expansion of that 
department. Evening class offerings 
now include four languages, French, 
German, Russian, and Spanish. The 
number of education courses scheduled 
is also larger than in the past because 
of a greater demand on the part of 
teachers in service for additional train- 
ing. All of the courses offered in even- 
ing school carry full college credit. 

Courses offered in evening classes 
include: Brief Course in Descriptive 
Astronomy, Introductory Accounting, 
Elementary Typewriting, Intermediate 
Typewriting, Advanced Typewriting, 
Applied Shorthand, Advanced Short- 
hand, Principles of Economics, Social 
Security Economics, Educational Psy- 
chology, Introductory Course in Stand- 
ardized Tests. 

Principles and Practice in Adult Edu- 
cation, Literature for the High School 
Age, Problems in Human Development 
and Guidance, Engineering Drawing, 
Descriptive Geometry, Engineering 
Sketches and Working Drawings, Eng- 
lish Composition, English Literature, 
World Literature, Design, Illustration 
and Commercial Art, Elementary 
French, Beginning German, Second 
Year German, Third Year German. 

Survey of American History to 1852, 
Survey of American History after 1852, 
England since 1900, Algebra, Trigon- 
ometry, Elements of Ethics, Healthful 
Living, Sex Education, American Na- 


(Continued on page #) 


Forty-seven 


Director Lists Gains 
In Correspondence 
Instruction 


Inia report-te® Chancellor «CG. <3! 
Boucher September 6 on the scope of 
University Extension activities, Dr. K. 
O. Broady, director, gave an over-all 
picture of the program of college cor- 
respondence instruction for the past 
two years. 

The number of men and women who 
carried one or more college courses by 
correspondence for the year ending 
March 31, was 2,207 in 1943-44 as com- 
pared with 2,046 in 1942-43, 

During the summer months of June, 
July and August, students registered 
for 1,620 course hours in 1944 and 
1,393 course hours in 1943. 

As of June 30, 1944, 245 men and 
women in military service were reg- 
istered for college work through the U. 
S. Armed Forces Institute. 


Armed Services 
Receive Booklet 


Members of the armed services who 
received training on the campus are 
the recipients of a souvenir booklet 
issued for them by the University of 
Nebraska. The booklet, attractively 
printed in scarlet and cream, is de- 
signed to remind the boys of their stay 
here and in line with the University’s 
recently announced program to encour- 
age returned veterans to continue their 
education on this campus. 

Recognition of the trainee’s work is 
provided in the form of a certificate 
signed by Chancellor C. S. Boucher, 
Registrar G. W. Rosenlof, and Col. J. 
P. Murphy, commandant, which states 
that the trainee has completed the 
studies prescribed by the Armed Forces 
and that his record is on file with the 
registrar. A reprint of the “G. I. Bill 
of Rights” is included with every book- 
let sent out. 


Dean Moomey New 
Supervisor of SCS 


The Regents of the University of Ne- 
braska announce the appointment of 
Mr. Dean Moomey as supervisor of 
Supervised Correspondence Study re- 
placing W. C. Meierhenry who is now 
acting assistant director of University 
Extension. Mr. Moomey was formerly 
superintendent of schools at Elgin and 


Chester. 


The children of District 81, Fillmore County, mount their own art exhibit . . 


+ ACE AS 


lecturers for their own art galleries which they carry to neighboring schools for display. Miss 


Emma Renken, Fillmore County superintendent is shown with members of District 81. 


New Bulletin Presents 
Rural Traveling Galleries 


Projects in art education carried on 
through the. University of Nebraska’s 
Rural Traveling Art Galleries are de- 
scribed in a handsome bulletin issued 
recently by the School of Fine Arts and 
the University Extension Division. 

Nebraska’s Rural Traveling Art Gal- 
leries present a unique service to the 
state. The University sends out loan 
exhibits with a lecturer to introduce 
the pictures to rural teachers at a meet- 
ing called by the county superintendent. 
The gallery then goes from school to 
school. In this way every rural school 
has a chance to view the exhibit. Nellie 
May Schlee Vance, originator of the 
galleries and Director of Art in Exten- 
sion, by this plan has brought acquaint- 
ance with masterpieces to thousands of 
rural children in the past few years. 


In 1943-44 the galleries circulated in 89 
counties. The Senior and Urban Gal- 
leries last year were shown in 16 coun- 
ties while the year before they were ex- 
hibited in only two. 

The galleries have been a source of 
inspiration to Nebraska children in the 
production of art work of their own. 
Although work in drawing and paint- 
ing received the first impetus, there 
have been unusual developments in 


handcraft. Schools are urged :to use 
materials at hand for these projects. 

Basket weaving from native grasses 
has been practiced in some counties. 
Pottery molded from native clay, fig- 
ures whittled from osage orange tree 
roots, chalk rock carving, and corn- 
husk weaving have shown extremely 
interesting developments according to 
Mrs. Vance. 

The Rural ‘Traveling Art Gallery has 
inspired many schools to make galleries 
of their own. The rural schools of Fill- 
more county have displayed to neigh- 
boring schools the galleries that they 
have made; the children acted as lec- 
turers for their exhibit. Buffalo County 
has a new framed print in every rural 
school. Custer County has made art 
portfolios for its rural school libraries. 

An attempt is made in these Rural 
Traveling Art Galleries to show Ne- 
braska children that the scenes with 
which they are familiar are subjects fit 
for painting. Therefore, the original 
paintings sent out with these exhibits 
are by Nebraska artists showing Ne- 
braska scenes. 

The catalogue includes printed re- 
productions of paintings appearing in 
the All-American Gallery and The Jun- 
ior and Seniors Exhibits. 


Extension Provides Reading 
Courses for Women’s Clubs 


Reading and study courses provided 
by the University of Nebraska in co- 
operation with the Nebraska Federation 
of Women’s Clubs will be offered this 
year to all clubwomen in Nebraska in- 


terested in continuing their education, 
according to Mrs. Norma Kidd Green, 
reading and study course supervisor. 

“The home reading course comprises 
lists of books planned to give a com- 
prehensive understanding of some sub- 
ject of wide interest,” stated Mrs. Green. 
“Tt is designed to encourage the syste- 
matic reading of good books on a wide 
variety of subjects.” 

Mrs. Green outlined the following 
requirements of the course: Reports of 
books read are submitted to the Exten- 
sion Division for review. When the re- 
ports of the required books are received 
and accepted, the reader is sent a set of 
questions. After the answers are sub- 
mitted and approved, a certificate is 
awarded the reader. 

The reader may borrow books from 
the local library or the State Library 
Commission, Capitol Building, Lin- 
coln. If several readers in the same club 
plan to work on a particular course, 
they may find it advisable to buy a few 
of the books as a group. 

Registrations for the home reading 
course may be made by paying the 
$1.50 fee for each course to the Exten- 
sion Division, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


Requirements for Honorary Sorority 


Membership 
Membership in Epsilon Sigma Omi- 


cron, educational honor sorority, is ex- 
tended to clubwomen who continue 
their education by means of reading 
courses or University correspondence 
courses, explained Mrs. Stanley Apfel- 
beck, state chapter chairman. The 
granting of membership is made upon 
completion of four reading courses or 
of two hours of University credit by 
correspondence. 

The following reading courses are 
offered: Conflict in the Orient, Russia, 
United States Possessions, Americas to 
the South, Peace Problems and Recon- 


struction, Travel and Adventure, Min- 


ority Groups in the United States, The 
Great Plains and Nebraska, the Family 
and Parent Education, Psychology in 
Everyday Life, Biographies of Great 
Americans, American Women of the 
Twentieth Century. 


New Off-Campus 
Centers Organized 


Off-campus classes at Ord and Loup 
City began September 16 at Nebraska 
City, September 19 according to Dr. 
Frank Z. Glick, assistant director of 
University Extension. Two classes at 
Beatrice will hold their first sessions on 
September 23. Plans 


Saline, Howard, and Nemaha counties 


for classes in 


are in preliminary stages. 

The groups at Ord and Loup City 
are studying Speech 151, “Speech De- 
velopment and Correction” and Edu- 
cation 83, “An Introduction to Stand- 
ardized Tests.” 


jointly by Professor Leroy T. Laase, 
chairman of the Department of Speech, 
Professor D. A. Worcester, chairman 
of the Department of Educational Psy- 
chology, and Miss Jeannette Frasier, 
instructor 1n speech. 

The off-campus class at Nebraska 
City is studying Philosophy 20, “Ele- 
ments of Ethics” under Dr. C. H. Pat- 
terson, chairman of the Department 
of Philosophy. The classes at Beatrice 
include Education 108, “Teaching of 
Arithmetic in the Elementary School,” 
Miss Hazel Davis, instructor; and 
Geography 168, “The Geography of 
Europe,” Miss Berenice Casper, Instruc- 
tor. 


Each group is taught 


Director Attends 
National Meet 


Dr. K. O. Broady, director of the 
University Extension Division, met with 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association 
in Chicago, September 16. 

The committee considered, among 
other matters, Senate Bill No. 1670 
which is intended to provide Federal 
aid for adult education in fields other 
than home economics and agriculture. 


Beggs Visits Tarkio College 


Dr. W. K. Beggs, Associate Professor 
of Education of the University of Ne- 
braska, attended the opening convoca- 
tion of Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mis- 
souri, September 6. 


ESMWT Classes 
Help Industries 


Over four thousand persons have 


been enrolled in war training courses 
sponsored by the College of Engineer- 
ing of the University of Nebraska under 
the Engineering, Science and Manage- 
ment War Training (ESMWT) pro- 
gram of the U. S. Office of Education. 
This training on the college level has 
helped men and women to fill super- 
visory positions in production planning, 
inspection, and drafting, and has been 
of significant help to the new war in- 
dustries set up in the state, explained 
Wm. L. DeBaufre, director of War 
Training. 

Courses have recently been completed 
for the Western Electric Company, 
Inc. This plant was established in Lin- 
coln last year to make the Spiral-4 
equipment for the Signal Corps of the 
U.S. Army. Courses provided for em- 
ployees were Fundamentals of Produc- 
tion Methods and Carrier Telephony 
and Electronics. 


The Nebraska Ordnance Corporation 
at Mead has been called upon to in- 
crease greatly the production of bombs. 
Courses in Industrial Supervision are 
now being conducted at Fremont in 
order to meet the problems of super- 
vision of many new employees. 

Early this year the Glenn L. Martin- 
Nebraska Company in Omaha began 
converting production from the B-26 to 
the B-29 superbomber. Courses offered 
at the plant include Aircraft Electricity, 
Aircraft Instruments, Electronic Flight 
and Control Instruments, Industrial 
Psychology. In order to offset the loss 
of men in the Engineering Department 
to the armed services, courses in Fun- 
damentals of Engineering have been 
conducted at the University of Omaha 
for women and draft-exempt men. 

A course in Industrial Safety Engi- 
neering is being offered in Lincoln by 
the University of Nebraska. The fol- 
lowing courses, open to qualified per- 
sons employed in war industries are 
planned for the University of Omaha 
early this fall: Industrial Safety Engi- 
neering, Time and Motion Study, Cost 
Accounting, Industrial Supervision, and 
Fundamentals of Radio. 

Information concerning courses 
offered by ESMWT may be secured by 
writing to Director of War Training, 
Bancroft Building, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


About New Films ... 


Advanced Typing: Duplication and 
Manuscript, 2 reels, $1.50. This film 
demonstrates the proper method of 
making masters for duplicating 
machine use. It also shows how to cor- 
rect mistakes on a stencil, and illustrates 
the use of the electromatic hectograph 
machine, and the means of making 
symbols which are not on the type- 
writer. (CASTLE) 

Common Animals of the Woods, 1 
reel, $1.50. This film takes the children 
into the woods and reveals significant 
aspects of various animals: their appear- 
ance, habits, size, methods of protec- 
tion. Most of the animals pictured in- 
clude the young and their care. Sequen- 
ces on-~-squirrel ---weedchuch,-=niiak 
otter, opossum, racoon, skunk, beaver, 
and porcupine. (ERPI) 

Elements of Electrical Circuits, | reel, 
$1.50. This film reveals the nature 
of electric currents and circuits. Ani- 
mated drawings and_ photographic 
demonstrations explain the motions of 
electrons, conductors, insulators, and 
factors affecting resistance. Detailed ex- 
planation of resistance and the ohm, 
rate of flow and the ampere, electro- 
motive force and the volt lead to an 
understanding of their interrelationship 
as expressed in the Ohm’s Law. (ERPI) 

Principles of Baking, 1 reel, $1.50. 
This film explains the factors involved 
in the making of baked products. The 
factors described in the film are (1) 
leavening agents, (2) method of com- 
bining ingredients, and (3) oven tem- 
perature sthat are used. (ERPI.) 

Other new films have been received 
from the following producers with the 
number of titles indicated in each case: 
ERPI;..15; OWd).21; CIAA, 17: British 
Information Service, 12; Bray. pictures 
Cotp.'4;. U.S» Bureau of Mines, 5; 
France Forever, 3; General Electric, 3; 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 3; Army 
Training Films, 2; and one film each 
from Bell & Howell, Natl. Film Board, 
Polish Information Service, Safeway, 
Westinghouse, Antioch College, and 
Douglas Rothcar. 


CAMPUS REGISTRATION FOR 
EVENING CLASSES BEGIN 
(Continued from page 1) 
tional Government and Politics, Ele- 
mentary Psychology, Beginning Rus- 
sian, Delinquency and Crime, Elemen- 
tary Spanish, Elementary Spanish Read- 
ing Course, Speech _ Improvement, Pub- 
lic Speaking, Business and _ Profes- 
sional Speaking, Radio Broadcasting 

and Announcing. 


Dr. K. O. Broady 


To Conference 


An invitation to appear on the pro- 
gram of a White House Conference on 
Rural Education, October 3, 4, and 5, 
has been accepted by Dr. K. O. Broady, 
director of University Extension. 

The conference will be composed of 
200 lay and professional leaders in rural 
education, attending by special invita- 
tion. Organized around four general 
sessions, the conference will meet in the 
White House, October 4 and 5 and in 


the N.E.A. headquarters the evenings 
of October 3, 4, and 5. 


Ten committees will study the fac- 
tual data of the conference and will pre- 
pare reports which will be incorporated 
into the published proceedings of the 
conference. Dr. Broady has been named 
chairman of Committee [TV on “Prob- 
lems of the Professional Personnel for 
Rural Education.” This committee will 
consider such problems as professional 
education, in-service education, salaries, 
tenure, reti.ement, .iving conditions, 
relationships between .aymen and pro- 
fessional personnel. 


Bureau Publishes 
Film Supplement 


Listing 103 new film titles, the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids published 
recently a supplement to its 1943-44 
Visual Aids Catalogue. The supplement 
describes educational films suitable as 
teaching aids in all departments of the 
school. 

According to David B. McCulley, 
bureau secretary, the University of Ne- 
braska is making every effort to keep 
abreast of developments in the field of 
audio-visual aids and hopes to bring 
to schools and organizations the best 
of the films as they become available. 


Latest film releases from the Office of 
War Information, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, and British Informa- 
tion Services are listed. They are of 
special interest to civic organizations, 
churches, and agricultural groups. 


In addition to listing film titles, the 
supplement contains a statement of a 
change of policy in renting films. The 
contract rate or special agreement plan 
has been discontinued in order to elim- 
inate costly bookkeeping and to bring 
the operation of the department more 
in conformity with that of other 
Bureaus of Visual Education. 


University Issues 
New. Bulletins 


A series of bulletins, the first two 
of which have already been widely cir- 
culated, was initiated at the beginning 
of the new school year as a new pub- 
lication project. 

Designed to give the people of the 
state a better understanding of their 
University, the series, in the form of 
attractive six-page folders, will be pub- 
lished twice a month throughout the 
school year. The folders will supply in- 
formation about the different schools, 
departments, and services of the Uni- 
versity and will consider postwar prob- 
lems that must be faced if Nebraska is 
to hold its rightful place in the field 
of public education. 

“Industry and the College of Engi- 
neering” is the second in the series of 
publications. It presents some of the 
services, problems, and immediate needs 
of the College of Engineering and 


points out that 40% of the 2,500 living 


alumni and former students of the Col- 
lege of Engineering are now living in 
Nebraska and are contributing their 
trained services to Nebraska industry. 

In the months succeeding, as other 
bulletins will present the plans and 
problems of the schools and colleges, 
an over-all picture of the great plant 
that is the University of Nebraska will 


have been shown. 
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Varied Speech Correction Services 
Available to Off-Campus Centers 


Speech correction programs in five 
Nebraska communities—Ord, Loup 
City, Crete, Wilber, and Wahoo—are 
being conducted this year by the De- 
partment of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
and the Department of Educational 
Psychology and Measurements. This 
represents a considerable expansion of 
the program since only one off-campus 
group met last year, and that was at 
Weeping Water. 


Offering four distinct types of serv- 
ice to the people of the state, the Speech 
Correction Program is expanding 
rapidly according to Dr. Leroy T. 
Laase, Chairman of the Department 
of Speech and Dramatic Art. A re-train- 
ing service is available for children or 
adults who register for diagnosis and 
re-training at the speech laboratories 
on the campus. Another on-campus 
service is the Summer Speech Clinic 
for children. This program is offered 
as part of the regular summer school 
session and is run concurrently with 
the Speech Correction Course for 
Teachers. 


The Off-campus Speech Correction 
Program offers two services—a speech 
clinic and a speech correction course. 
Teachers who participate in the Speech 
Clinic observe the testing and diagnosis 
of speech difficulties and watch the re- 
habilitation of handicapped children. 
The Speech Correction Course, carried 
on in conection with the clinic, helps 


Miss Jean Frescolon, student assistant in the 
speech laboratory, works with a 10-year old 
boy, handicapped by a serious delayed speech 
defect. 


Miss Jeannette Frasier, instructor in speech, 
supervises a subject using the mirrophone. 
This instrument allows the student to hear 
his own speech and measure his own progress. 
The recording is made instantaneously on a 
magnetic tape which immediately plays back 
the recorded speech. 


Permanent records of each subject who 
takes training in the speech laboratory are 
made at the beginning and end of the period 
of training. These transcriptions represent a 
permanent, objective record of the subject's 
progress. 


Dr. D. A. Worcester conducts an off-campus 
class in Standardized Tests taught jointly with 


a Speech Correction Course for Teachers. 


teachers understand the problems, 
causal factors, and rehabilitation tech- 
niques used in speech correction work. 

The Speech Correction Program in 
Saline County is a typical example of 
this work, according to Miss Jeannette 
Frasier, supervisor of the speech cor- 
rection laboratory. Dr. D. A. Worcester, 
chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation! Psychology and Measurements, 
Dr. Laase, Miss Frasier, and three as- 
sistants cooperated in giving clinical 
examinations to 56 children from which 
it developed that 43 needed the serv- 
ice of a speech correctionist. 

At a meeting of parents, teachers, and 
school superintendents the week follow- 
ing, summary reports explaining the 
types of speech difficulties disclosed 
in the clinical examinations were given. 
General methods for handling these 
cases were then explained. 


Following the general meeting, in- 
formal conferences were held with par- 
ents and teachers to answer questions 
and plan the rehabilitation of the in- 
dividual child. Interested teachers re- 
mained and enrolled in a Speech Cor- 
rection Course. 


The Speech Correction Program is 
made possible through the cooperation 
of many agencies, notably, the Nebras- 
ka Society for Crippled Children, 
county and city superintendents of 
schools, county assistance directors, and 
interested teachers. 


Dr. Leroy T. Laase and Miss Jeannette 


Frasier consult with teachers, pupils, and 
parents in a Speech Clinic held off-campus. 
Consultation and diagnosis of individual speech 
difficulties are being carried on. 


About New 


Films 4. 


In response to a number of calls for 
a listing of films that would be of spe- 
cial interest to school groups, for general 
use in educational meetings through- 
out the year, we list here a number of 
the better subjects. 


CAMPUS FRONTIERS, 1 reel, 20 


minutes, sound. 


Tells the story of Antioch College 
and the work-and-study plan. Stu- 
dents alternate twelve weeks’ study 
on the campus and twelve weeks’ 
work in the country’s foremost busi- 
nesses and professions. 


CARE OF CHILDREN OF WORK- 
ING MOTHERS, 2 reels, sound. 


Depicts the typical day in a nursery 
school. Helen Hayes, as the com- 
mentator, emphasizes the advantages 
which the nursery type school offers 
for the care of children of working 
mothers. 


NEGRO COLLEGES IN WARTIME, 


1 reel, 11 minutes, sound. 


The wartime activities of four Negro 
colleges: Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, Prairie 
View College, Texas and Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTH, 1 reel, 


15 minutes, sound. 


Shows children of Latin America 
learning customs and _ agricultural 
methods by living rather than by 
books, 


WILLIE AND THE MOUSE, | reel, 


11 minutes, sound. 


Begins by contrasting Willie’s father’s 
education in which the facts were 
learned by repetition with Willie’s 
education at the present time in 
which life situations are dramatized 
in actual classroom situations. Var- 
ious experiments with white mice 
illustrates that some mice learn by 
sight, others by ear, while others 
learn by touch. Such experiments 
have caused the recognition of in- 
dividual differences. 


YOUNG URUGUAY, 2 reels, 22 min- 


utes, sound. 


Shows the young people of Uruguay 
at home, play, and school. Traces the 


Evening Class Totals 
Larger This Year 


Evening class enrollments totaling 
278 were substantially larger the first 
semester of 1944-45 than for the same 
period in 1943-44, according to a re- 
cent check of the records in the office 
of Dr. Frank Z. Glick, assistant direc- 
tor of University Extension. 

The greatest demand for evening 
classes has been for courses to meet 


certification needs, tenure requirements 
for Lincoln teachers, and prerequisites 
for graduate study. Special interest of 
evening class students has been in the 
social science field. 

Delinquency and Crime, with an en- 
rollment of 30, is the largest evening 
class. Taught by Professor Reinhardt, 
this class meets the needs of social 
workers and members of the police de- 
partment. 

Other classes with large enrollments 
include Economics 11l-c, English 1-c 
and 21-c, Physiology 10c, Psychology 
70-c, and Spanish 5l-c. Graduate 
courses offered in evening sessions are 
Education 240-c and English 231-c. 


New Appointments 
To Extension Staff 


New appointments to the Extension 
Division staff include Mrs. Candace 
Lambie, and Mrs. Wilma L. Peterson, 
both as secretaries. 

Mrs. Lambie, a graduate of Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, received her 
secretarial training at the American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa. 
She replaces Mrs. Lucille Elpern. 

Mrs. Peterson, before coming to the 
Extension Division, was secretary to 
Dr. H. H. Marvin, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Physics. She received her 
B.A. degree from the University of 
Minnesota. 


progressive steps being made in edu- 
cation in this smallest South Amer- 
ican republic, which already has the 
highest degree of literacy in S. A. 


YUCATAN, 2 reels, 22 minutes, sound, 


color. 


An exciting and colorful travelogue 
to Mexico’s eastern province—Yuca- 
tan. With narration by Charles Bick- 
ford, with the superb musical back- 
ground, this film provides an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten. 


About the 


Press ... 


Book on Economics Planned 


The Wealth of the Nation is the title 
of the next book to come off the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, to be pub- 
lished in December, following up the 
publication of Fundamentals of Choral 
Expression, released last Spring. 

Professor Clyde H. Filley, the author 
of this 200-page study, has been known 
for many years in the State of Nebraska 
as an expert on rural economics. A 
large part of our farming population 
has come to consult him on every prob- 
lem of rural economics. Now Filley, 
who is professor of Rural Economics 
at the University of Nebraska, has 
written a book which uses non-technical 
and direct language to explain the re- 
lationship between prosperity and pro- 
duction. Listing conditions essential to 
a long period of prosperity, Filley, who 
belongs to the orthodox school of 
economists assembles concrete data to 
support well-established economic the- 
ories. The cloth-bound book will sell 
for $2.00 and be ready for the market 
by December 15. 


Prose Anthology is Published. 


At the same time material is being 
assembled for Mzd-Country, an an- 
thology of modern American prose 
writing selected from the pages of the 
‘little’ magazines published west of the 
Mississippi. Professor Lowry C. Wim- 
berly is choosing and editing the ma- 
terial for the book which should be 
ready for spring publication and should 
satisfy the many readers who were de- 
lighted by the successful Prairie 
Schooner Caravan, published last De- 
cember and reprinted three weeks after 
publication date. 


Folklore Study Being Prepared 


The Board of University Publica- 
tions, with a view to future expansion 
of the press and aware of the import- 
ance of University publishing in the 
postwar period, has a more extensive 
program for 1945 under consideration 
and careful study. Among the manu- 
scripts submitted, a scholarly study on 
folklore, documented with a story on 
each region west of the Mississippi, pre- 
pared by Martin Severin Peterson of the 
English Department, is the most inter- 
esting. 


Music Book Scheduled 


Howard Hanson, the eminent com- 
(To be continued on page 4) 


Broadcast 
Special 
Program 


Celebrating its first anniversary of 
radio broadcasting, the University of 
Nebraska Forum of the Air plans a 
special program for December 9 to be 
released to all Nebraska stations. 

Prefaced with an interview between 
Mr. Hugh Feltis, station manager of 
KFAB, and Mr. K. O. Broady, chair- 
man of the University Radio Commit- 
tee, the Forum of the Air will discuss 
the question, “Do the Humanities Have 
a Place in Professional Education?” 


Professor Linus Burr Smith Chairman 
of the Department of Architecture, will 
act as moderator. 

Other members of the Forum will 
be Dean Charles H. Oldfather, College 
of Arts and Sciences, Dean O. J. Fer- 
guson, College of Engineering, Assist- 
ant Dean Roy M. Green, College of 
Engineering, Dean John D. Clark of 
the College of Business Administration. 

On December 2 the Forum topic will 
be “Should Taxes Be Reduced?” Karl 
Arndt, associate professor of Economics, 
will act as moderator. A student forum, 
December 16, will discuss the question, 
“Did Dumbarton Oaks Provide a 
Sound Foundation for International 
Peacer’ Dr. Leroy. T. Laase}.. chair- 
man of the Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Art, will be the moderator. 

With Dr. Charles H. Patterson, chair- 
man of the Department of Philosophy, 
as moderator, the December 23 Radio 
Forum will present the topic, “Is 
Peace on Earth Possible in Our Time?” 
“What Responsibility Have Minority 
Racial Groups in Eliminating Discrim- 
ination?” is the topic to be discussed 
by the Forum of the Air on December 
30. Dr. James M. Reinhardt, professor 
of Sociology, will act as moderator. 


Mrs. Roberta Palmer 
Recovering from Illness 


Mrs. Roberta Palmer, assistant in the 


Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids last year, 
has an honorable discharge from the 
WAVES. She is now living at her 
home, 1902 G Street, Lincoln, where 
she is convalescing from jungle fever, 
contracted while attending ambulance 
cases evacuated from Saipan. 


Art Series Attracts Large 
Crowd to Opening Session 


Designed to stimulate an interest in 
art as related to modern living, a series 
of informal programs and demonstra- 
tions are being presented by the School 
of Fine Arts, University of Nebraska 
Department of Arts, in cooperation 
with the University Extension Divis- 
ion. Over 70 persons attended the 
opening lecture of the series, November 
2: 

To accomplish the purpose of the 
lecture series, artists and experts in the 
different fields appear on the programs 
and assist the lecturers, from time to 
time, by actual demonstration of art 
processes. Appearing on the Lecture 
Course series will be Mr. Dwight 
Kirsch, Miss Kady Faulkner, Miss Elva 
McFie, Miss Gertrude Moore, Miss 
Dora Von Bargen, Miss Marjorie Shan- 
afelt,, Mr. Yonny Segel, Miss Emily 
Schossberger, Mrs. Clara Marie Allen, 
Mrs. Freda Spaulding, Mr. Joseph 


Lotto, and Mrs. Katherine Schwake 
Stone. 

The subjects in the series, all relat- 
ing to the introductory lecture theme, 
“Nebraska’s Contribution to Art,” in- 
clude the following topics: Photography 
as an Art, Print Making, Silk Screen 
Printing, The Art of Mexico, Art for 
and by Children, The Christmas Story 
in Art, The Art of Puppetry, the Art 
of Sculpture, the Art of Bookmaking 
and Illustration, Design as a Basic Art, 
Art in Homes, The Costume Arts, 
Composition as the Basis of Graphic 
Arts, How to Paint with Watercolors 
and How to Paint in Oil. 

The series of sixteen lectures and 
demonstrations are held each Sunday 
afternoon from four to five o'clock, 
Morrill Hall, second floor. The fee for 
the complete series is $5.00, single ad- 
mission 50 cents. Regular University 
students will be admitted without 
charge on presentation of their identi- 
fication cards. 


Sculpture Class 
Meets Regularly 


A new extension course in sculpture, 
offered for the first time by the De- 
partment of Art, has been in session 
since October 10. Thirteen class mem- 
bers meet regularly, Tuesday evenings 
from 7 to 10 p.m. and Sunday after- 


noons, 2 to 5 p.m. 

Taught by Yonny Segel, New York 
sculptor, the course is designed to give 
experience in sculpturing to all those 
who wish to do modeling as a hobby 
or as a vocation. University credit in 
Art is granted to those who register. 

Mr. Segel is at present attached to 
the Lincoln Army Air Field Hospital, 
where he teaches arts and crafts to con- 
valescent patients. He is a graduate of 
the College of the City of New York, 
where he majored in art. Segel also 
studied several years at the Educational 
Alliance Art School and the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design in New York. 

He has had eight years’ experience 
teaching sculpture and drawing in New 


“York where he designed sculptured 


jewelry for the market. His work has 
been exhibited at several museums and 
galleries, including the “Artists for 
Victory’ show at the Metropolitan 
Museum in 1943. 


To Hold Church 
Ushers’ School 


A School for Church Ushers will 
be held at the Student Union, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, November 28 and 
December 5 and 12, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Lincoln Ministerial Asso- 
ciation and the University of Nebraska 
Extension Division. 

Invitations have been extended to 


church ushers in the city and surround- 
ing towns. Pastors of the various 
churches will also be in attendance at 
the three sessions which will be held 
from 7:30 to 9:10 p.m. Registration 
fee will be one dollar. 

Mr. George Steinheimer, an Omaha 
interior decorator by vocation and a 
church usher by avocation, will conduct 
the program the first evening. Topics 
to be dealt with at later meetings in- 
clude The Psychology of Meeting 
Strangers, What the Minister Expects 
of the Usher, The Church Goer’s Angle 
on Ushering, and Organization of the 
Ushering Staff. 

Last year the University of Omaha 
conducted a School for Ushers which 
received national recognition through 
an article appearing in one of the June 
issues of the Saturday Evening Post. 


Issue Bulletin On 
Community Schools 


Seeking to encourage community 
leadership in the establishment of 
community schools, a new bulletin 
soon to be published by the Board 
of University Publications describes the 
many cultural and educational oppor- 
tunities possessed by smaller commun- 
ities. 

It is anticipated that the bulletin will 
accomplish the following three aims: to 
show what the responsibilities of the 
school and its staff are if that school is 
to serve the whole community as it 
should, to indicate on the other hand, 
what a community can do in coopera- 
tion with the school staff to make the 
work of the school real and functional, 
and with this foundation, to develop 
the framework of a community school. 

Originally developed by a workshop 
group during the 1944 Summer School 
at the University of Nebraska, the bul- 
letin was planned and written by the 
following contributors: W. K. Beggs 
K. O. Broady, Lewis F. Fowles, Wesley 
C. Meierhenry, and E. L. Novotny. 

Professor Linus Burr Smith, Chair- 
man of the Department of Architecture, 
and Captain John Rackley, Seventh 
Service Command, contributed consid- 
erable advice and counsel in the gather- 
ing of the materials that were used 
in the construction of the bulletin. 

Constructive suggestions in the pre- 
paration of the bulletin were given by 
Dean F. E. Henzlik, Teachers College, 
and Dean John D. Clark, College of 
Business Administration. 


Journal Reports 


On Speech Clinic 


Reporting on the Weeping Water 
Speech Clinic, carried on in cooperation 
with the University of Nebraska, Mrs. 
Lorn Floyd Kieck, former Cass County 
superintendent, explains in the Novem- 
ber Nebraska Educational Journal what 
can be done by interested communities, 
teachers and parents. 

“During the past three years,” said 
Mrs. Kieck, “Cass County has been ex- 
perimenting with psychological and 
speech clinics for the purpose of reme- 
dial work for speech handicapped chil- 
dren. 

“On October 2, 1943, a Speech and 
Psychological Clinic was held at Weep- 
ing Water High School for all public 
school children in Cass County... . 
There were 31 children given speech 
and_ psychological examinations. Of 


them, 21 were found to be definitely 
in need of speech training.” 

In commenting upon the results of 
the Speech Correction program, Mrs. 
Kieck reported, “The total picture is 
quite representative of what might be 
expected from such a clinic. Usually 
there are some (pupils) who make tre- 
mendous progress, a number who make 
considerable improvement, some who 
show only slight improvement, and a 
few who indicate no improvement no- 
ticeable. Nearly always the amount of 
improvement is related to other factors, 
such as mental capacity, organic difh- 
culties, home and teacher influences, 
etc. The Weeping Water Clinic is an 
index of what can be done by inter- 
ested communities, teachers, and _par- 
ents.” 


Make Building Survey 
at Beatrice, Thedford 


Acting upon preliminary requests 
made by the public schools of Beatrice 
and Thedford, a committee from the 
University of Nebraska and the Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction began a 


school building survey of each com- 
munity during November. 

On November 16, Dean F. E. Henz- 
lik and Professors Linus Burr Smith 
and K. O. Broady of the University of 
Nebraska went to Beatrice to study 
population trends in that city. On the 
basis of these and other factors, the 
committee discussed with the Beatrice 
Board of Education problems involved 
in locating a senior high school build- 
ing which may later be constructed. 

Dean Henzlik, Mr. Broady, and Mr. 
Wesley C. Meierhenry of the University 
of Nebraska and Mr. Frank E. Soren- 
son of the Department of Public In- 
struction met with the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Men’s Club at Thedford, 
November 21. The committee con- 
ducted a survey of the community with 
respect to the need for a new high 
school building. 


ABOUT THE PRESS 
(Continued from page 2) 


poser, a native Nebraskan now director 
of the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester, New York, has promised to 
deliver a manuscript on modern Am- 
erican orchestral repertory. Hanson, 
who holds an honorary degree of the 
University of Nebraska, has won the 
Pulitzer Prize in Music for 1944 with 
his “Symphony No. 4” premiered last 
December by the NY Symphony Or- 


chestra. 


New College Courses 


To Be Available 


At the present time two new college 
correspondence courses are in the pro- 
cess of preparation, according to Dr. 
Frank Z. Glick, Assistant Director of 
University Extension. 

Journalism 81, Survey of Journalism, 
is being written by Mrs. Virginia Tufte. 
Dr. Martin S. Peterson is preparing 
English 22-x, English Literature. This 
course follows English 21-x. Dr. Peter- 
son also wrote the course in Business 
English 11-x. 

Both of these courses should be avail- 
able by December 1. 


Receive New Plays 


At Loan Library 


Increased interest in the Dramatic 
Loan Library has been indicated re- 
cently in the continued demand for 
many new titles that are constantly be- 
ing added to the large collection already 
available for loan to Nebraska Schools. 

The Extension Division cooperates 
with the University Department of 
Speech in maintaining this loan library 
of plays suitable for high schools and 
various other organizations. All those 
persons interested may borrow a play 
from the loan library for examination 
before ordering it from the publishers. 

Among the three-act plays received 
are the following: A Highland Fling, 
Rootin’ Tootin’ Ranch, Feathers in a 
Gale, The Girl With Two Faces, Let 
Me Grow Up, and Don’t Take My 
Penny. 
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GI's Continue Education Despite War 


By GEORGE ROUND 


More than 1,000 service men and 
women in all corners of the world are 
continuing their high school and col- 
lege training by correspondence from 
the University of Nebraska. ‘Ihey 
aren't letting war interfere with their 
education. 


Receiving their courses and corrected 
lessons through the United Siates 
Armed Forces Institute, these service 
folks are studying wherever they may 
be located—in fox holes, on the high 
seas or in isolated shacks on some re- 
mote outpost. 


Operated under War Department 
directive, the USAFI is an official army 
and navy school with headquarters at 
Madison, Wisconsin. The University of 
Nebraska is one of the cooperating in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Anyone 
in the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard is eligible to take the 
work—and for credit, too. 


Enrollments in the correspondence 
work come from all over the world. 
They come from both men and women 
who take a variety of courses. The 
work is given by the Extension Division 
headed by K. O. Broady. Every morn- 
ing the mail man dumps a huge sack 
of examination papers and correspond- 
ence in the Division headquarters. 
Wesley C. Meierhenry and Doris Le- 
soing are directly in charge of the work. 

Who are the students? Well, a typical 
sampling of the mail one day this week 
found them to be— 

Private Duane E. Wartick of Arkans- 
as City, Kansas. He has an APO Frisco 


number and is now an airplane me- 


Postman Skinner dumps the morning Extension mail 
from all over the world on the desk of Edith Foster 
Brown. 


K. O. Broady (left) and Wesley Meierhenry look over some of the correspondence work sent in by a 
“student’’ in the Pacific. 


chanic. He wants some work in soil 
conservation. Before the war he was 
on a farm and he intends to return 
there after the war. 


Set. Walter A. Sechi comes from 
Louisville, Kentucky. He -is 18 years 
old. In civilian life he was a drill press 
operator. Right now he wants cor- 
respondence work in poultry farming. 


Staff Sergeant Herman G. Neschke 
lives at Pittsburgh, Pa. He was an in- 
terior decorator before the war. Now, 
he wants some correspondence work in 
animal husbandry. 


And, then there was the name of 
George C. Pearson, ship’s cook of 
Iantha, Missouri. He is 38 years old 
and prospected for gold in northern 
California before the war. He plans to 
continue prospecting in California after 
the war and wants to be able to identify 
other minerals. Right now he is cook- 
ing and baking aboard a landing craft. 


There are 540 high school students 


registered for correspondence work. 


Taking college work are 464 men and 


women. Enrollments are coming in 
every day. 
These “students” come from all 


walks of life. They have been farm 
operators, auditors, civil engineers, lathe 
operators, shipping clerks. Right now, 


(Continued on page 4) 


Doris Lesoing and Jackie Tobin display 15-foot list 
of enrollments in USAFI. 


Veteran's 
Education 
Explained 


To the 130 men and women of the 
armed forces now enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska the general ad- 
ministrative officers of the university 
have made available many varied serv- 
ices. 

The following answers to typical 
questions often asked about the cam- 
pus program for returning veterans are 
here listed: 

Where can a veteran learn about the 
services offered on the campus of the 
University of Nebraska? 

The veteran should first report to the 
Director of Admissions of the Univer- 
sity. He will later confer with a mem- 
ber of the Veteran’s Consultation 
Board. This board is prepared to ad- 
vise and counsel him regarding oppor- 
tunities for education and training. 

Is university credit given for exten- 
sion courses taken by men and women 
in the armed forces? 

Upon the recommendation of the 
national Advisory Committee of the 
U.S.A.F.I., the Committee on Instruc- 
tional Policies and Practices and the 
Committee on Freshman and Advanced 
Standing of the University of Nebraska 
have recommended policies for grant- 
ing advanced standing credit for ex- 
tension courses taken by men while in 
the armed forces. 

Is university credit given for U.S.A. 
FI. courses taken by men and women 
in the armed forces? 

Credit for courses completed through 
the U.S.A.FI. is given on the recom- 
mendation of proper certification from 
the Institute and with the approval of 
the Committee on Advanced Standing. 

Is university credit given for military 
experience earned by the veteran? 

A maximum of four semester hours 
in basic military science is granted up- 
on the approval of the Committee on 
Advanced Standing. Credit for ad- 
vanced military science, not to exceed 
12 semester hours, is granted when 
the military record of the applicant for 
advanced standing merits. Extended 
overseas duty, the earning of a commis- 
sion while in active service, or other 
service involving substantial military 
responsibility is considered. 

Is university credit given for spectal- 
ized training received by the veteran 
while in service? 


In off-duty classes all over the world, serious minded soldiers are intent upon learning subjects through 
USAFI that will-equip them to return to civilian life competent to handle good jobs. 


Credit for specialized training courses 
such as ASTP, V-5, and V-12 is granted 
on approval of the Committee on Ad- 
vanced Standing. These courses, how- 
ever, must be applicable to the student’s 
curriculum and must not represent a 
duplication of work already completed 
as a civilian student. The university 
also makes use of the numerous tests 
prepared by the USAFI for the purpose 
of determining credit values of army 
and navy experience. Application for 
all credit should be made to the Direc- 
tor of Admissions. 


Can a veteran obtain vocational train- 
ing at the University? 


The University of Nebraska has in- 
stituted a considerable number of one, 
two, and three-year curricula, or pro- 
grams of study, which are intended to 
help the veteran embark upon his civil- 
ian occupation at the earliest possible 
time. Trained guidance counselors 
assist the veteran to determine his own 
vocational opportunities and aptitudes. 


May a veteran enter the university 
without having had a high school 
diploma? 


Plans have already been perfected by 
the administrative authorities of the 
university for caring for the veteran 
who is not a high school graduate. 
Recommendations as to the merit of 
granting a university degree to a stu- 
dent who is not a high school graduate 
but who has fulfilled all university 
course requirements for a degree are 
now under consideration. 


Are “refresher” courses available for 
veterans at the university? 

University authorities are seeking to 
solve the question of offering “re- 
fresher” courses for veterans. The exact 


(Continued on page 3) 


Beta Gamma Sigma 
Selects New Members 


Seven seniors and one graduate stu- 
dent in the College of Business Admin- 
istration were elected, March 5, to 
membership in Beta Gamma Sigma, 
national honorary scholastic fraternity 
of collegiate schools of business. 

Membership is limited to men and 
women selected from the upper ten per- 
cent of the senior class. 

Seniors selected included Stephen 
Daniel Briggs, Lincoln; Nelton Gene 
Friesenborg, Gothenburg; Marion 
Louise Holtz, Lincoln; Ernest Harry 
Larson, Fremont; Dorothea Marguerite 
Lemon, Lincoln; Nelda Ethel Oltman, 
Lincoln; and Mary Ellen Stuart, Lin- 
coln. Mary Helen Thomas, graduate 
student from Wausa, received her de- 
gree from the College of Business Ad- 
ministration in January. 

Beta Gamma Sigma, according to 
Professor Karl M. Arndt, president of 
the local chapter, compares favorably 
with Phi Beta Kappa and was estab- 
lished to encourage and reward scholar- 
ship and accomplishment along the 
lines of business activity among stu- 
dents and graduates of colleges of busi- 
ness administration. 


Harold Whitmore 


Kent Kratz 


Nebraska Servicemen Study by Correspondence 


Gerald Whelan Clinton Bereuter 


Robert Redelfs 


Walter Armatys 


Correspondence lessons from Nebras- 
ka boys and girls in the armed forces 
are received at the Extension Division 
every day. Among the many students 
in far-flung corners of the globe are: 

Meredith Foss, 2566 North 16th Street, 
Omaha, Marine Corps, manned a field 
telephone at the time of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. He also participated in 
the battle of Midway and was in the 
initial invasion of Tualgi, moving over 
to Guadalcanal a few days later, where 
he spent five months. He is registered 
for a high school course in mathematics. 

Harold Whitmore, Exeter, Coast 
Guard, now on duty on the east coast, 
is registered for a college course in Eng- 
lish. Harold has the distinction of 
having had one of the best drawings 
for a Nebraska exhibition held at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. He attended the 
University of Nebraska in 1938. 

Kent P. Kratz, 1344 C Street, Lin- 
coln is with the 7th Army. Kent was 
a member of the university freshman 
football squad in 1942. He is taking 
German 1-x and is doing fine work. 

Gerald T. Whelan, 717 North Center 
Ave., Hastings, Navy, was a star foot- 
ball player while in high school and 
took the state junior tennis champion- 
ship in 1941. Gerald is the youngest of 
seven brothers and the fifth to take 
work at the University of Nebraska. 
He is registreed for Political Science 1-x. 

Clinton S. Bereuter, Gresham, Army, 


was a weather observer in the Army Air 
Corps before he was transferred to the 
regular Army. He is now stationed in 
North Africa. His lessons in Business 
Law 171-x come through regularly. 

Walter Armatys, Silver Creek, Army, 
is an accomplished pianist. Walter has 
been awarded the bronze star for battle 
participation in the Atlantic campaign. 
He is enrolled in Mathematics 11-x. 

Robert E. Redelfs, 5114 Erskine St., 
Omaha, spent one year in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska before entering the 
Army Air Corps as a weather observer. 
He spent a year on the Island of Trini- 
dad as a weather observer, returning to 
the states last July. Robert has regis- 
tered for Psychology 70-x. 

William J. Willeford, Tobias, Navy, 
has just received his first lesson in 
Mathematics 12-x and is very happy 
about it. His mother says that she 
feels that correspondence courses offer 
the boys in service a great opportunity 
for continuing their education. Bill, 
Soundman 2/c, has been on convoy 
duty in the Pacific and has been with 
the same ship on which he started in 
January of last year. 

Richard, Warne, Hooper, was in his 
second semester at the University of 
Nebraska when he was called to the 
army. He is now stationed in the 
Hawaiian Islands where he is work- 
ing in the quartermaster office, head- 
quarters, Central Pacific Basic Com- 


mand. He is doing good work in 
American History 10-x. 

Milton L. Ward, 949 North 30th 
Street, Lincoln, Army, is registered for 
English 1l-x. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Cushman Motor Com- 
pany and is now with the 775th Tank 
Battalion. 

Don Pittman, Plattsmouth, Air 
Corps, was recently awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Unit Badge for a mission 
over Austria. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska 1928-1930 and is now 
registered for a college course in Zo- 
ology 29-X. 

John L. Beattie, Ainsworth, Navy, 
spent the summer of 1943 as a mem- 
ber of a field expedition for the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. He 
is now stationed at Camp Peary, Vir- 
ginia. 

Roberta Roberts, Sterling, is em- 
ployed in the office of Strategic Serv- 
ices in Paris. She is registered for a 
University of Nebraska college cor- 
respondence course in French. 


VETERAN’S EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 2) 
extent of the need for these courses is 
not yet fully known. Recent investiga- 
tions seem to indicate that “refresher” 
courses will be needed by the return- 
ing veteran, especially in the fields of 
the physical sciences and in mathemat- 

ics. 


Milton Ward 


Wm. Willeford 


John Beattie 


Donald Pittman 


Meredith Foss Richard Warne 


Soldier-Students Appreciate 
Personalized Instruction 


“Tf you don’t write you’re wrong!” 
These words made famous by a popular 
radio program are put into daily prac- 
tice here in the Extension Division of 
the University of Nebraska. 


Personal notes and comments written 
by teachers who read the hundreds of 
lessons sent in by GI’s all over the 
world are deeply appreciated by the 
men and women in the armed forces 
according to K. O. Broady, director of 
the Extension Division. Correspond- 
ence work for soldiers is made possible 
through the United States Armed 


Forces Institute. 


From foxhole, ship’s deck and jungle 
hut come expressions of gratitude. A 
pharmacist mate somewhere in the 
Pacific writes, “Thank you very much 
for the encouragement on the first 
semester’s work. Will probably take an- 
other semester soon.” 


A soldier stationed in Panama writes 
this note full of nostalgia, “Your remark 
about the snowstorm gave a personal 
touch to the course. To see snow again 
would certainly be gratifying.” 


Writing from Kandy, Ceylon, a 
serviceman says, “I have a few spare 
moments so I will try to answer the 
swell letter you enclosed with my first 
lesson.” 


In spite of bombings, amphibious 
landings and mishaps at sea, the corres- 
pondence somehow gets through. One 
soldier in England explains the situa- 
tion, “My mail has reached a state of 
confusion, but here’s hoping I’ll hear 
from you soon. Thanks very much for 
your notes of cheerfulness.” 
from participating 
in many south Pacific campaigns, a GI 
tells his teacher, “I enjoy your notes and 
would have written to you much 
sooner, but I just received my first cor- 
rected lesson after completing this my 
seventh.” 


Servicemen on the far-flung battle 
fronts have been encouraged to think 
seriously about their education. One 
soldier asks, “Can you give me any in- 
formation about colleges that accept 
students through entrance examina- 
tions? I do not have a high school 
diploma.” 

Another GI confesses, “I left school 
in 1940 and have just lately come to my 
senses and want to continue my educa- 
tion.” 

Stull another soldier indicates his de- 
termination to complete his education, 


i Wie (eat Pipe fiers, et 
2aning ame odt 


“T am promised a high school diploma 
providing I take correspondence courses 
to make up for the ones I was short 
when I quit high school to join the 
Navy.” 

In spite of the exigencies of war, 
teacher and pupil are still actively en- 
gaged in the stimulating adventure of 
education. Letters, personal notes and 
comments make this educational pro- 
ject possible. 


McCulley Directs 
Demonstrations 


Up-to-date methods in the use of 
audio- visual aids are being demon- 
strated in a series of meetings now be- 
ing conducted by Mr. David B. Mc- 
Culley, secretary of the Bureau of 
Audio-visual Aids, the University of 
Nebraska. 

Demonstrations have been held at 
Ashland, Beatrice, Tecumseh, and Wal- 
ton. During April the Lincoln schools 
will hold meetings at which Mr. Mc- 
Culley will demonstrate recent teach- 
ing techniques through films. 

Mr. McCulley uses three films— 
“Kentucky Pioneers,” “Eyes and their 
Care, and “Sound Waves and their 
Sources”—for demonstrations on the 
intermediate, junior high and _ senior 
high school grade levels. 

Emphasizing the fact that there is a 
great difference between merely show- 
ing a film and using it, Mr. McCulley’s 
demonstration is designed to prove the 
edutatiunal vatue of audio-visual aids. 


TO OFFER ROTC 
THIS SUMMER 


Announcement was made 
this week by the Military De- 
partment of the University of 
Nebraska that ROTC and 
ROTC Band training will be 
offered during the summer. 
The nine week’s course will 
carry one hour credit, while 
the six week’s course will be 
offered on a non-credit basis. 


GI’s EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 1) 
they occupy practically every branch of 
the service and do scores of different 
jobs. 

The enrollees come from Illinois, 
Idaho, Pennyslvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Indiana, Iowa, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Montana, Colorado, 
North Dakota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Virginia, Texas, Alabama, Kansas, 
Ohio, California, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico, Ark- 
ansas, Wisconsin, West Virginia, and 
Nebraska. : 

Dr. Broady says these men are at- 
tracted to the University of Nebraska 
by the fine work being done here. Many 
of the service men and women report 
that they want to enroll at the Univer- 
sity after the war is won. 

Fully 8594 of these “students” ~ are 
now overseas. They are located in prac- 
tically every theatre of operations. They 
range in age from 18 to 49 years and 
the average age is around 22 years. 
Some of the men and women already 
have college degrees, some even mas- — 
ter’s degrees. 

Agriculture is the most popular col- 
lege subject, particularly animal hus- 
bandry and rural economics. Other 
popular college courses include English, 
mathematics, history, economics, sociol- 
ogy, political science, psychology, busi- 
ness. 

Dr. Broady says once these men and 
women start taking their correspond- 
ence work, they stick to it. In some 
cases “lessons” have been lost in the 
mail and the students have written 
several times to see where they can be 
found. Furthermore, the returned cor- 
respondence often indicates that the 
studying has been done under ex- 
tremely unfavorable conditions. The 
letters and paper show wear and dirt. 
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